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AT TWILIGHT. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 





From my small store of learning must [ feed 
Such as my simple counsel ask and need. 


I sit beside the crimson bier of day, 
Whose hours with my endeavors flow away. 


O! source of wisdom, back to thee I call, 
From thought whose shallows and whose 
depths appal. 


Here, in this outspread parchment of the 
skies, 

Let some bright sentence fix my wondering 
eyes. 


And then in heaven above me, lo! afar, 
God lit the candle of the evening star! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


On the day when the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
goes to press this week, the women of 
New Orleans are casting their votes for 
the first time, and the greatest city of the 
far South is having its first object-lesson 
in woman suffrage. We have no doubt 
that the ladies will be treated with as 
much courtesy at the polls in New 
Orleans as they are in Denver, and the far 
South will find, as the far West has already 
found, that womenare no less good wives, 
mothers, and sisters because they are also 
good citizens. 





Dr. David Starr Jordan, president of 
Stanford University, and Dr. Martin Kel- 
logg, president of the California State 
University, have come out with letters in 
the papers strongly recommending the 
passage of the bill now pending in the 
California Legislature to grant school suf- 
frage to women. 





The bills for municipal and license suf- 
frage are to come up in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives next Tues- 
day afternoon; the constitutional amend- 
ment for full suffrage, on Friday after- 
noon, The Committee on Constitutional 
amendments has reported “‘leave to with- 
draw,” Senator Henry C. Atwill of Es- 
sex, Representative Charles R. Johnson 
of Worcester and Hugh L. Stalker of 
East Boston dissenting and making a 
minority report in favor. The debate will 
come on the question of substituting the 
minority for the majority report. 


———_-? ~ 








The Illinois Senate has passed without 
a dissenting vote the bill appropriating 
$9,000, for a statue of Frances Willard to 
be set up in the capitol at Washington, 
and the acting Governor has signed it. 


The Boston Transcript hails this as an 
act eminently fitting in itself, anda sign 
that the day of equal rights for women is 
near at hand. 





=_—<- 


| For years, taxpaying women have had 
the right to vote upon all questions sub- 
mitted to the taxpayers, in a number of 
the smaller towns and cities of New York 
State. No harm has followed anywhere, 
This being the case, the catalogue of dis- 
asters predicted by the New York Anti- 
Suffrage Association as the probable result 
of the pending bill extending the same 
privilege to taxpaying women in other 
towns and villages throughout the State, 
is simply comic. The bill has the approval 
of Governor Roosevelt, and will have the 
support of all fair-minded members of the 
Legislature. To let women taxpayers 
vote upon questions of taxation is so self 
evidently just that it is hard to see how 
any one can oppose it. 





The Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage to Women 
has issued a leaflet in defence of the pres- 
ent law of guardianship, by which every 
husband has the sole legal control and 
disposal of the children so long as he lives 
with his wife. This leaflet claims that 
equal guardianship of the children would 
be “impossible.’”” The anonymous com- 
piler of the leaflet seems to be unaware 
that this ‘timpossible’’ law already exists 
in eight States, including New York, right 
across the border. 





But the M. O. E. S. W. is advancing. 
Stimulated by the vote passed by the Suf- 
frage Association a few months ago (to 
petition the Legislature again for the 
equalization of the laws of inheritance be- 
tween husband and wife), the Anti-Suf- 
frage Association has asked for a bill to 
the same effect. This is the first time in 
history that any of the Associations Op- 
posed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women have done such a thing. In fact, 
up to within a few weeks this Society has 
continued to assert that the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts were already ‘‘more than just 
to women,.”’ Its present action shows a 
marked advance, and illustrates anew 
that, in the progress of every reform, 

Where the vanguard camps to-day, 
The rear shall camp to-morrow. 

The suffragists of Massachusetts have 
been asking for this change for fifty-two 
years. The Antis have just awakened to 
the need of it. That they have at last 
done so is a good thing, and we shall wel- 
come their coéperation. 





—_-o- 


THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 

‘In what does our treatment of the 
Filipinos differ from the treatment of 
the Cubans by Spain?’”’ 

This question is asked by ‘‘A Mother’ 
from Kentucky in the JouRNAL of Feb. 25. 
While sympathizing with that correspond- 
ent, looking at it from her point of view, 
some of us feel strongly that her point of 
view is a mistaken one, 

When it became evident that Cuba 
would be saved from Spanish domination, 
the question arose: Shall we recall our 
fleet and leave the Philippines to Spain, 
aided probably by Germany, whose war 
ships were hovering around ready to en- 
force the subjection of the Philippines by 
Spain on condition that Spain ceded to 
Germany one or more of the islands? The 
German war ships had been carefully in- 
specting the islands to determine which 
one should be claimed as the price of 
their support in hopelessly enslaving the 
rest. These German war ships, with their 
manifest hostility, caused Admiral Dewey 
more anxiety than any other feature of 
the situation. Should we sail away and 
leave the Filipinos to quarrel among them- 
selves, and finally to succumb to Spain 
aided by Germany? 

Immediately the President was assailed 
by innumerable letters, many of them 
from women, imploring him not to give 
back the Philippines to Spain, and the 
general sentiment of the country was 
clearly expressed in the same direction. 

What did that mean? 

It meant that we must keep our fleet at 
Manila to save the Philippines from their 
impending fate. To fulfill the wishes of 
the nation, our fleet remained. 

Now what was the situation of Com- 
mander Dewey and his brave marines ten 
thousand miles away from home ports? 
The ships had to be coaled; the marines 
had to be fed. They could not continue to 
exist in a tropical climate on intermittert 











supplies of bacon and hard-tack brought 
from the other side of the world. To 
keep the fleet at the Philippines necessi- 
tated a coaling station and a supply of 
native produce. So we still held on to 
Manila, and demanded a cession of the 
islands, as peaceably as possible, and even 
paying a large pecuniary inducement. 
We stood as a bulwark against Spanish 
misrule and foreign aggression. As to 
supplies, there was no difficulty. Thena- 
tive boats swarmed around our fleet from 
morning to night, eager to avail them- 
selves of the lucrative market afforded by 
our presence, 

But Aguinaldo, with short-sighted folly, 
set out at once to injure our fleet and 
army in every possible way. While osten- 
sibly at peace with us, he endeavored to 
starve out our fleet. He forbade the na- 
tives to sell us any produce, and suddenly 
every native boat disappeared, and not 
one dared to sell us supplies. 

Then Dewey became angry. He shook 
his finger at Aguinaldo’s agent and said 
“This thing must stop,’’ and Aguinaldo, in 
alarm, retracted his foolish order. Next 
he attempted to cut off Manila’s water 
supply, so that our army might perish of 
thirst on that tropical shore. ‘The fact 
that a greater number of natives in Ma- 
nila would perish with them was no de 
terrent to this reckless leader. Of course 
our army had to defend its water supply. 

Meanwhile our negotiations for the end- 
ing of Spanish rule were being success- 
fully carried on. Aguinaldo availed him- 
self of our work, and, at the same time, 
planned an onslaught on our army and 
ordered a massacre of all foreigners, men, 
women, and children. Yet it is this sav- 
age and foolish leader that some of our 
people would exalt into a hero! 

At that very time one of the largest 
islands was protesting against Aguinaldo’s 
tyranny and his forcible enrolment of 
its people into his army, and was appeal- 
ing to our army to protect it from him. 

Our army is engaged in a glorious effort 
foo the salvation of the Philippines. It 
ought at least to be able to count on the 
sympathy and support of its home people 
in its arduous struggle. Ss. E. B. 

Washington, D. C. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The daughter of a sweeper has gradu- 
ated from the University of Calcutta, and 
the daughter of a low-caste man is teach- 
ing the children of the élite in a private 
school in Poona. 

The Methodist women of Nebraska are 
raising $50,000 to erect a building for the 
musical department of the Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University. . 

Mrs. Julia Irvine, the president of 
Wellesley College, will resign at the end 
of the college year, and there is much sur- 
mise as to who will succeed her. It is 
said that the new president will very 
likely bea man. Other things being equal, 
it would be better to have a woman. The 
appointment of a woman as president of 
a college for young men would seem in- 
congruous, unless in some case of excep- 
tional and preéminent fitness; and it is 
really just as incongruous to place a man 
at the head of a college exclusively for 
girls. 

The Baltimore Association for the pro- 
motion of the University Education of 
Women offers a European fellowship of 
$500 to college women, the preference to 
be given to those who are natives of 
Maryland or identified with educational 
work there. Candidates must apply be- 
fore March 25 to the committee on award, 
Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin, Miss Edith 
Hamilton, Mrs. J. Helmsley Johnson, Dr. 
Mary Sherwood, and Dr. Lilian Welsh, of 
the Baltimore Woman’s College. It will 
be the aim of the committee to appoint 
the candidate who is best fitted for the 
position through original gifts, previous 
training, energy, power of endurance, 
and health. She should send, with her 
application, examples of her scientific or 
literary work in the form of papers or 
articles, or reports of her scientific inves- 
tigations. 

Women figure prominently in the Uni- 
versity of London pass lists issued recent- 
ly. In the examination for the degree of 
bachelor of science 14 women obtained 
places in the second division. Their suc- 
cess was even more marked in the exam- 
ination for the B, A. degree, 28 securing 
places in the first division, and 73 in the 
second, Out of an aggregate of 503 names 
in these three divisions, 115 are those of 
women, a proportion of rather more than 
one in three. 





THE PIONEER WOMEN OF OREGON. 


At the recent celebration of the 40th | 


anniversary of the Statehood of Oregon, 
work done in Oregon by women. She 
said: 


The scientific world is slowly but surely 
returning to the original order of human 
affairs in its attempt to reéstablish the 
natural relations between the sexes, in 
which man and woman are the supple- 
ments, the counterparts, but never the op- 
ponents of each other. When God saw, 
in the beginning, that “it was not good 
for man to be alone,”’ and created woman 
as his companion, counsellor, and co- 
worker, the influence of our sex in mould- 
ing the affairs of State and nation be- 
gan; and, nu matter how much or how 
often perverted or hindered, the darkest 
age has never wholly destroyed it. 

The great Author of human destiny un- 
derstood this fundamental law when He 
placed fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters, in the same home and family, and 
permitted each sex to associate with the 
other on a plane of governmental, social, 
and domestic equality. 

Often, in these later years, when I have 
been addressing audiences in the cities of 
the Middle West, and in the East and 
South, I have been asked why it was that 
the Pacific Northwest was so far in ad- 
vance of the older settled portions of the 
United States in its recognition of the 
divine principle of equality of rights be- 
tween the sexes, which originated in the 
human home. To this query lam always 
proud to reply that the territorial domain 
of Oregon was the first great section of 
our federal union in which woman’s equal 
right to occupy and possess real estate, in 
fee simple, and on her own individual ac- 
count, had ever been recognized or prac- 
tised. 

All great uprisings of the race, looking 
to the establishment of a larger liberty for 
all the people, have first been generated 
in new countries, where plastic conditions 
adapt themselves to larger growth. It 
has ever been man’s province to go before, 
to find the path in the wilderness, and 
blaze the way for those who are to follow 
him. It is man’s mission to tunnel the 
mountains, rivet the bridges, build the 
highways, erect the habitations, navigate 
the seas, and subdue and cultivate the 
soil. It has ever been the province of 
woman to take joint possession with him 
of the crude homes that he has builded, 
and add to the rude beginnings of his 
border life those feminine endeavors 
through which, as the community in- 
creases in numbers, a higher civilization 
asserts itself, and, as it grows in years and 
riches, the wilderness is made to blossom 
as the rose. 

The interests of the sexes can never be 
identically the same; but they are always 
mutual, always interdependent, and every 
effort to separate them results primarily 
in discontent, and ultimately in failure. 

When the true history of woman’s 
agency in upbuilding the State of Oregon 
shall have been written, the world will 
marvel at the sublimity of the inspiration 
of the man, or men, who gave to the seal 
of the State its enduring motto, ‘‘Alis vo- 
lat propriis,”’ or ‘“‘She flies with her own 
wings.” 


PRIVATIONS OF EARLY SETTLERS, 


You have heard on this brilliant and 
important occasion a great many spirited, 
time-honored, and true rehearsals of the 
valiant deeds of Oregon’s pioneer and 
public-spirited men. No one reveres or 
honors more sincerely than I the noble 
courage, the sturdy manhood, the spirit 
of enterprise displayed by the men whose 
names are inseparable from the history of 
this State’s upbuilding. It required men 
of brave hearts and firm footsteps to lead 
the way in the vast enterprises that have 
culminated, after all the weary years that 
we are here to commemorate, in this real- 
ization of our 40 years of Statehood. 
Their deeds of daring, danger, and endur- 
ance have long been chronicled in song 
and story. Many of their honored effigies 
look down upon us to-day from enduring 
canvas upon these tinted walls. Their 
silent images speak to us, in rugged yet 
kindly outlines, of bygone days, when, in 
their vigorous, ambitious youth, they 
crossed a barren, almost trackless conti- 
nent, encountering roaring rivers and 
rock-ribbed mountains, inhabited only by 
wild beasts and wilder savages. They 
speak to us of the prophetic vision with 
which they discerned this goodly land, 
long ere their eyes beheld the vernal shore 
‘*Where roils the Oregon.”’ 

Other speakers have extolled the spirit 
of adventure characteristic of our Anglo- 
Saxon stock; a spirit which led men like 
these to hew their way through a peril- 
ous, toilsome pilgrimage to this summer 
land of the sundown seas. But many 
were the women, daily companions of 
these men of valor, with lives equal to 
theirs in rectitude and energy, whose 
names, as yet, have found no place in 
song and story, who did their part as 
bravely as did any man, and their mem- 
ory remains to-day enshrined only in the 
hearts of rustic neighbors, or of their de- 
scendants, who knew and loved them in 
their obscurity. Many, and yet, alas, how 
few, will linger but a few years longer to 
gaze with dimming vision upon the ser- 
ried ranks of our annual parades of men 


(Continued on Fourth Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE is to give two of the 
municipal lectures in Boston. 

Mrs. JuL1A WARD Howe was elected 
first vice-president of the American Au- 
thors’ Guild, at its recent annual meeting 
in New York City. Mrs. Ellen Hardin 
Walworth and Miss Grace Denio Litch- 
field were chosen fifth and sixth vice- 
presidents. All the other officers are men. 
Rastus 8. Ransom is the president. 

Mrs. ALIceE PARKER LeEssER. of Bos- 
ton, has obtained the signature of every 
practising woman lawyer in Massachusetts 
to this year’s petition for woman suffrage, 
Apparently the women in Massachusetts 
who know most abont law do not agree 
with the Anti-Suffrage Association in 
thinking that the laws are already ‘‘more 
than just to women.”’ 

Mag. MopJesk A is said to be one of the 
few persons who can dotwo entirely differ- 
ent things at the same moment. In one of 
her plays she sits upon thestage apparently 
writing a letter that causes her the great- 
est grief—the tears running down her 
cheeks and sobs shaking her whole frame 
—and on the paper that lies before her 
she draws funny caricatures, 

Mrs. Finn, whose late husband was 
English consul at Jerusalem for sixteen 
years, is one of the most remarkable women 
in that city. She is a daughter of Rev. Dr. 
McCaul, the greatest Hebrew scholar of his 
time, and can herself speak French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, Persian, Greek, 
Hebrew, and Arabic. She is a writer, 
painter, and lecturer, but her greatest 
pleasure is in running a soap factory, 
which she established in Jerusalem, and 
has carried on successfully for years. 

Miss LENA ConrapDs, of Mexico, Mo., 
has been appointed State organizer of the 
Good Roads and Public Improvement 
Association. She succeeds Miss Rena 
Harber, who goes to [owa, Llinois, and 
Indiana, to carry on the same work. A 
Missouri paper says: ‘‘Miss Harber made 
a phenomenal success in Missouri, and as 
Miss Conrads is equally pleasant and 
well-informed, she will probably keep up 
the good work.” 

Mrs. FLORENCE Howe HALL will give 
two lectures at the house of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe this month. The Boston 
Herald says: “Mrs. Hall is a favorite 
speaker with the club women of her native 
State, and her talks at Mrs. Howe’s a year 
or two ago brought out audiences so large 
that they could scarcely be accommodat- 
ed.’ ‘*The Progress of Woman in the 19th 
Century,’’ and “Gen. Francis Marion” the 
noted partisan leader of the Revolution, 
will be the subjects of her lectures, the 
dates being Thursday afternoons, March 
16 and 23. 

QUEEN AMELIA, of Portugal, is the only 
one of the royal ladies of Europe who has 
received a medal for saving life. She is 
a strong swimmer, and some years ago she 
plunged boldly into the Tagus and saved 
two children from drowning. The Queen 
still enjoys a swim, and any morning dur- 
ing September and October she may be 
seen at Cascaes (the Brighton of Portu- 
gal) swimming further out to sea than 
most of her subjects would care to follow 
her. A cutter manned by bluejackets is 
always in attendance. 


Mrs. HELEN DENSMORE, of New York, 
wishing to send Mrs. Maybrick a little 
book called ‘‘All’s Right with the World,”’ 
to cheer her in prison, wrote to the proper 
authorities in London, asking leave to do 
so. Mrs. Densmore has received a curtly 
worded refusal, on the ground that the 
Directors of Convict Prisons ‘‘did not 
consider the work in question suitable for 
prisoners.’’ The little book has been 
commended by Frances Willard, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Rev. Heber Newton, 
and others, and the refusal to let it be 
sent seems gratuitous ill-will. 

Mrs. Henry M. Wuitney, of Boston, 
entertained about fifty members of the 
Theta Club at her home on Commonwealth 
Avenue, Tuesday evening, and had papers 
against equal suffrage read to them by 
Mrs. A. J. George and Miss Houghton. 
Mrs. Whitney herself read a paper written 
by a lady who could not be present. The 
Theta Club is made up of working women 
—teachers, stenographers, bookkeepers, 
etc. it is interesting to observe the efforts 
of millionaires’ wives to persuade working 
women that women ought to be perfectly 
satisfied with their present condition. 
The members of the Theta Club, it is said, 
did not receive the anti-suffrage argu- 
ments with entire approval, and asked 
many pertinent questions. 
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WOMAN'S PROGRESS AND THE CHURCH. 


BY REV. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACK- 
WELL. 


It has been said that the Church proves 
to be a more unyielding stronghold of 
prejudice against women than the State or 
than Public Opinion. Do facts confirm 
that inference? 

Habit is a coat of mail which protects 
the wearer from innovations, as old-fash- 
ioned armor protected the warriors, At 
the beginning of the century all opinion 
was encased in the belief that woman was 
man’s inferior. Arguments for that kind 
of equality best expressed by equivalence, 
were blunted and turned aside by this 
iron-clad armor of habit. That had to be 
pierced through before the sharpest point 
could be felt; to be torn off and cast aside, 
before the wearer could yield fully to the 
attacking power. 

To-day, the old steel corselet has been 
broken all along the line of changes, but 
by no means has it been wholly thrown 
aside, either in Public Opinion, or in 
State, or Church. If it would not seem 
undignified, one might compare each of 
these typical establishments to an aston- 
ished chicken running along vigorously, 
but still carrying the broken eggshell on 
its head. 

The inferior status of one-half of human. 
ity originated beforeChristianity; but mod- 
ern civilization accepted the Bible, as in- 
terpreted by authorized expounders, to 
be the authority to which appeal was made 
in justification of that injustice. Neither 
Public Opinion nor the State cared over- 
much about the Scriptural edict. They 
willingly accepted the supposed tenets of 
the Bible concerning women; their fathers 
had done so, and so would they, if satis- 
fied by a slightly liberalizing construc- 
tion. But St. Paul wasa veritable stum- 
bling-block to responsible Biblical ex- 
pounders. The most conscientious and 
devout among clergymen, laymen, and 
lay women verily believed that it would be 
rank infidelity and the destruction of the 
divine order to exalt women to an equal- 
ity with men. 

Personally, | was reasoned with, plead- 
ed with, and besought even with tears, by 
really honest and distressed souls, not to 
combat a beneficent order tending to pro- 
mote harmony, peace and good-will equally 
in the family and in the commonwealth. 
Established, ordained masculine headship 
everywhere was held to be indispensable 
to morality, and grounded in the inmost 
fitness of things. Also, it was believed to 
follow as a legitimate conclusion that 
women were as much inferior to men in 
capacity as in authority. Their evident 
undevelopment seemed to plant the cor- 
ner-stone of the theory. 

Nearly half of the century passed before 
either religious or any other theory—all 
substantially the same in different fields— 
serivusly questioned the justice of mak- 
ing one sex subordinate to the other, It 
was a Scripture platform, and not to be 
questioned. None but the most lawless 
iconoclasts thought of demanding a recon- 
struction down at the very foundation. If 
the rebellious hearts of the women revolt- 
ed, they were taught to subdue the irre- 
ligious impulse, very much as the Mormon 
plural wives and the harem wives are still 
taught on the authority of their religion. 

Is it improper to compare one great in- 
justice with another? I cannot believe, 
and I do not believe it was morally worse, 
or worse in practical outcome, by so-called 
religious teaching to constrain several 
women to accept one husband than it was 
to put a sacred thumbscrew upon the con- 
science of the one wife, impelling her to 
give herself, her children, her property, — 
to a large extent her beliefs and her sense 
of personal responsibility,—to the keeping 
of another, authorized to become, and 
who often did become, her lord and mas- 
ter,—she as obedient and dependent as 
her own little children. 

It is impossible for the young people of 
to-day to realize how thoroughly right and 
necessary this doctrine of wifely subjec- 
tion, and feminine subjection in general, 
was held to be even fifty years ago. Their 
literature did not and would not bring a 
strong enough light to bear, because they 
were instinctively ashamed both of the 
facts and the theory. Of course, there 
were some women at the helm, but both 
they and their husbands tried to disguise 
that fact. 

The majority of men were less frank 
than Mr. Boswell at an earlier date, possi- 
bly not feeling the same necessity for re- 
inforcing self-respect. A lady expressed 
the hope that in heaven women might be 
regarded as equal with men. ‘You are 
too ambitious, madam," he replied. ‘We 
might as well ask to be made equal with 
the angels!” 

Now, there is a radical change of base. 
A God-ordained male supremacy is but lit- 
tle taught or intelligently believed. Either 
it is held that St. Paul gave practical in- 
struction for his own times, but not for 
ours, or the inerrancy of the Biblical 
teaching is abandoned. Women and other 





subject classes get help from the wider 
outlook. A nation which rejected the di- 
vine right of kings found it easy to move 
on; and higher criticism thus gained a 
helpful impetus. The clear-headed begin 
to see that the Deity is not a respecter of 
persons or of sexes. So much was said 
long ago; but, overlaid by local ideas and 
regulations, it was a dead letter. Now it is 
on the road to ultimate triumph, due, pri- 
marily, to revised Biblical interpretation. 

Church, State, and Public Opinion have 
given to women an about equally cordial 
welcome to wider opportunities. Profes- 
sions, and outside business pursuits, be- 
nevolent enterprises, clubs, bicycles, and 
golf are, within the last quarter of the 
century, becoming nearly as free to wom- 
enastomen. ‘The three types of opin- 
ion have advanced on almost parallel 
lines, and have kept about even step. 
They are our American Triple Alliance; 
the Church a trifle in advance as Court of 
Appeals, like the V of a company of mi- 
grating birds. 

All religious denominations which are 
so nearly congregational as to enable in- 
dividual churches to act on their own re- 
sponsibility and there are dozens of 
smaller as well as large denominations of 
this type, with names and methods pe- 
culiar to themselves in various ways— 
have ordained clergywomen by the hun- 
dreds, and have admitted them to frater- 
nal fellowship and coéperative work. Or- 
ganizations which have inherited their 
methods from the old-time aristocratic 
forms of government, and are bound to- 
gether by a body by constitutional rules 
and precedents, cannot receive women 
into their clerical ranks more easily than 
women can be admitted to the highest of- 
fices of the States and the nation, so long 
as the discrimination in favor of the male 
citizen is maintained in their civil consti- 
tutions. 

But these “sacred and secular’’ organi- 
zations alike defer to the growing demand 
for women. These internally fettered 
churches have established orders of dea- 
conesses and similar working bodies, and 
these are not like the earlier orders of 
convent nuns, dedicated to the task of 
saving their own souls; they are workers 
abroad for the church, and, as a part of 
the new church polity, are sent out as 
set apart for the saving of other people’s 
bodies and souls. 

Impelled by a like civil demand, many 
of the older States have given school suf- 
frage to their women citizens, and Public 
Opinion has advanced them to higher and 
better-paid positions of honor, trust, and 
responsible work. Four of the more lib- 
eral Western States, like the freer 
churches, independent enough to act for 
themselves, have admitted their women to 
a full equality of civil rights. And so the 
three estates are steadily marching on, 
side by side. 

A truth once perceived, although but 
partially accepted in practice, can hold its 
own and make headway, at least while 
that generation still lives. Great mag- 
nanimity has nowhere been conspicuously 
exercised in clearing the way for these 
new incumbents. Human nature has not 
seemed to work that way. When the bars 
are thrown down, let who will walk 
through. Life’s best deeds are always 
done on one’s own responsibility. If, 
finding no easy and ready-made paths, 
women are sometimes forced to walk in 
thorny places, that is their own lookout. 
Who has aright to demand that throats, 
even the noblest voiced and the most au- 
thoritative, shall be heard calling out to 
the laggards and the obstructionists, 
“Place aux dames’? 


A VALIANT OLD LADY. 





The exploits of a septuagenarian Alpine 
climber, and a woman at that, are related 
by a correspondent of the Basler Nachrich- 
ten. He and the landlord of the Frutt 
inn, Obwalden, and an old lady from 
Strasburg, on the verge of her seventy- 
sixth year, ascended the Hohenstollern, 
2,484 metres above sea level, on a recent 
Sunday. The following day the same old 
lady was so fresh and vigorous after her 
difficult climb that she volunteered to ac- 
company the same two guides to the sum- 
mit of the Hohmatt, which is 2,495 metres 
above the sea. The next day, Wednes- 
day, was the seventy-sixth birthday of the 
daring dame, whose pluck, sureness of 
foot, and endurance in both the ascents 
and descents had literally ‘electrified’ her 
companions. Her birthday was quite an 
international festival among the guests 
from many lands assembled at Frutt. A 
bouquet of freshly gathered Alpine flowers 
was presented to her, and congratulatory 
orations were made by visitors who had 
admired her feat, but had not had the 
courage to share it. 


WOMEN AGAINST POLYGAMY. 


The National Council of Women of the 
United States, in session in Washington, 
D. C., after a stirring debate in which 
representatives of the Mormons of Utah 








participated, passed the following resolu. 
tion bearing on the Roberts case: 

Whereas the National Council of Women 
of the United States stands for the highest 
ideals of domestic and civic virtue, as well 
as for the observance of law and all its de- 
pendents, both State and national ; therefore 

Resolved, That no person should be allowed 
to hold a place in any law-making body of 
the nation who is not a law-abiding citizen. 

The National Congress of Mothers, in 
session in the same city, also passed the 
following resolution: 

Whereas the election of a polygamist to 
Congress threatens the sacred institution of 
monogamous marriage ; be it 

Resolved, That the third triennial National 
Congress of Mothers requests the Congress 
of the United States to repudiate the result 
of the November election in Utah, either by 
refusing to allow Brigham H. Roberts of 
Utah to be placed on its roll or by expelling 
him from his seat. 

The House committee on election of 
representatives in Congress has reported 
favorably on the proposed constitutional 
amendment prohibiting polygamists from 


sitting in Congress. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The educational department of the 
Denver Woman’s Club listened the other 
day to a talk from Professor Hermanns in 
favor of the employment of male teachers 
in the grade schools. The Denver News 
says: 

The professor evidently had a big chip 
on his shoulder. He seemed to be certain 
beforehand that the whole department 
was opposed to the idea, and was so be- 
cause the members despised men and 
wished to degrade them. “His blood 
boiled,”’ he said, “at reading in some pa- 
per that a member of a woman’s club 
asked what could be done to draw the 
husbands of the members into the 
work.’’ He considered that ‘‘any man 
who made a living for his family showed 
far more culture and education than any 
woman who ever wrote an essay.”’ 

The professor, between his remarks 
about women, read several letters said to 
have been written by various young girls 
in the school over which he presides, 
some women teachers, and one or two 
from men professors. No names were 
given. The letters were evidently com- 
piled in answer to questions asked by 
Professor Hermanns, All indorsed the 
placing of men teachers in the grades be- 
cause, as one of the letters said, ‘‘the av- 
erage woman cannot teach arithmetic, 
or any form of mathematics, science, his- 
tory, politics, civil government, or geog- 
raphy,” and because the boys and girls 
would be better fitted for life under the 
influence of a manly man, who could teach 
them the value of the word “‘must.”’ Phy- 
sical strength has a great influence over 
children, and for that reason, if no other, 
men would be more successful in the 
grades. 

Professor Hermanns indorsed the senti- 
ments of all these letters, dwelling with 
emphasis on the idea that women cannot 
teach arithmetic, and that the reason so 
many boys leave school early is because of 
the lack of masculine influence in the 
schools. ‘‘Also very few boys find their 
ideal hero in their father, and few fathers 
see much of their sons, so the paternal in- 
fluence should be extended to the boys 
through a male teacher.”’ 

The professor, in speaking of women, 
said: ‘They have always had the same 
chances as mep in education, having in- 
herited it equally with their brothers from 
their fathers, yet have produced no wo- 
man educator to rank with Froebel and 
Pestalozzi.”’ 


Professor Dick took opposite ground 
from Professor Hermanns. He had found 
more good teachers of mathematics among 
women than among men. He was against 
putting men in the grades. Very few men 
could become successful teachers of young 
children, because it was impossible for 
them to become close students of children 
or enter into their lives. If the masculine 
physique was so important, why, turn in 
John Sullivan and his like at once to run 
the schools. 

Professor Greenlee said a few words 
about the experiment they are making in 
West Denver with men in the grades. 
Some of them succeed as well as the wom- 
en teachers. But he had learned that ‘a 
poor male teacher is the poorest thing on 
the face of the earth.”’ 

Mrs. John R. Hanna opened the discus- 
sion by saying that when she came to the 
meeting she was in favor of this change, 
but that the idea of Professor Hermanns 
that the father was no hero to his child 
suggested to her that the man teacher 
might be one of those very fathers. If 
his influence was “‘nil’’ with his own chil- 
dren, it might be so with others. She now 
believed in women teachers for the grades. 
A lively discussion followed. 

Cincinnati is to have a woman’s club- 
house costing $30,000, and modelled after 
that of the New Century Guild of Phila- 
delphia. It will be built by the Cincin- 
nati Woman’s Club, and will have a large 
auditorium, reception,and drawing-rooms, 
library and writing rooms, committee 
rooms, banquet hall, dining-room, serving 
room and kitchen. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore spoke on the 
‘*‘Women of the Revolution,” at the re- 
cent Gentlemen’s Night of the Melrose 
Women’s Club. She said: ‘‘Mercy War- 
ren stands at the head of all Revolationary 
women, having possessed strong execu- 





tive ability and great advisory power; 
Abigail Adams was second to Mercy 
Warren in the great assistance she ren- 
dered husband and country; Mrs. Gage 
and Lydia Darrow were also brave women, 
and tricked the English to the advantage 
of the Americans.”” The officers and 
ushers were dressed in Revvlutionary 
costumes, and made a charming picture. 


“The Training of the Future Citizen” 
was presented by Professor William G. 
Ward, last week, to the Home Club of 
East Boston. 

There will be three “Folk Afternoons” 
for the benefit of the New England Wom- 
en’s Press Association at the Vendome, as 
follows: Thursday, March 9, an afternoon 
with the Scotch; Wednesday, March 15, 
an afternoon with the Irish (in place of 
the regular literary meeting), and Thurs- 
day, March 23, an afternoon with the 
Ethiopian folk-lore. There will be music, 
dialect readings, and character dances. 


Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe has addressed 
the following letter to the presidents of 
the 525 clubs in the General Federation: 


ATLANTA, GaA., FEB, 8, 1899, 

My Dear Madam President: The circu- 
lar letter which has been sent out by the 
chairman of the industrial committee 
contains resolutions that were unani- 
mously adopted at the last biennial meet- 
ing held in Denver. I am sending you a 
few lines to emphasize the importance of 
these resolutions, and the suggestions 
made by the committee, and to speak of 
the necessity for presenting them in a 
forceful manner to all club women. 

The Federation has become a vital part 
of the great historical movement of this 
century, and the work it has accomplished 
for the cause of education has made a 
permanent impression, which will gather 
force as it continues, 

In the light of recent events—notice- 
ably the discharging of all women em- 
ployees in the service of a great railway 
system in the West, and the attitude of 
labor unions towards wage-earning wom- 
en—we must plainly see that the time has 
come for united action among women for 
women. 

A great struggle is going on in the labor 
world, and the working woman must play 
her part in all its phases, and bear the 
burden of the result equally with the 
man. 

As an organization, the General Federa- 
tion is a powerful weapon to be wielded 
in behalf of this helpless and dependent 
class, but in order to work effectively we 
must study conditions, seek to know what 
is needed, and then strive to become help- 
ful in discovering and applying the rem- 
edy for the wrong. 

l hope, my «lear Madam President, that 
you will present this important subject to 
the women of your organization, and I 
would urge that as often as possible dur- 
ing the year you will encourage your 
members to investigation of outside con- 
ditions and discussions in the club of this 
most vital question in its relation to the 
present and future influence upop the 
welfare of society. With my best wishes 
and fraternal greeting to you and your 
members, believe me most sincerely yours, 

Resecca D,. Lowe. 

In connection with this agitation of in- 
dustrial conditions by the club women, it 
is of interest to note that the Georgia 
State Federation is to present a bill to the 
State Legislature, asking that education 
in textiles be given to the women opera- 
tives in the mills and factories of Georgia, 
seven-tenths of the factory operatives in 
Georgia being women. 

The midwinter meeting of the Maine 
State Federation was held in Augusta. 
Through the courtesy of Speaker Stetson 
the hall of the House of Representatives 
was obtained for both sessions, as the 
Legislature had adjourned for the day. 
Governor Powers also tendered the Fed- 
eration the use of all of the Executive 
Council rooms, together with the service 
of the messengers. The Governor’s rooms 
were decorated with flowers, and Mrs. 
Powers, who was the guest of the Federa- 
tion, received the ladies, and, it is said, 
won all hearts. Representatives’ Hall 
was so full that even standing room was 
at a premium. Two papers were read, 
one on ‘‘Children as Educators,’’ by Mrs. 
Frank L. Moseley, of Portland, and the 
other by Mrs. Fabius M. Ray, of West- 
brook, on ‘‘Nature as an Educator.’’ The 
chairman of the educational department, 
Mary Anna Sawtelle, dean of the woman’s 
department at Colby College, presented a 
report dealing with more exact methods 
of study in secondary schools, codperation 
with colleges for the higher education of 
young men and women, the importance of 
training the speaking voice in our public 
schools, sanitary conditions of school 
buildings, and the teaching of morals and 
manners. This was followed by discussion, 
led by Miss Mary S. Snow, superintendent 
of schools in Bangor and president of the 
New England Association of School Super- 
intendents. A movement to secure a State 
travelling library system is a part of the 
educational work of the Maine Federation, 
and the chairman of this committee, Miss 
Lucia H. Connor, of Fairfield, was au- 
thorized last year to submit a bill to the 
present Legislature, asking for an appro- 


priation. ‘ At a hearing before the library | 


committee in the Senate Chamber, on the 
evening of the Federation meeting, many 








influential club women spoke in support 
of the measure. A travelling library, lent 
to Miss Connor by Hon. Melvil Dewey, of 
the New York State Library, was an in. 
teresting object-lesson to all visitors to 
the State Library. Maine was the first 
State to form a State Federation, six years 
ago, with nineteen clubs. It now includes 
105, with a membership of about 4,500. 

The Pennsylvania State Federation hag 
undertaken a work something like that of 
the Women’s Rest Tour Association, by 
starting a department of foreign travel, 
and appointing a committee of three to 
arrange trips abroad for federated club 
women. This department is known ag 
the Federation Travelling Club. The com. 
mittee of three are Miss Elizabeth Brad. 
ford Rice, 407 East Broad Street, Chester, 
Pa., chairman; Mrs. Mary C. Baesett, 
Sewickley, and Miss Jessie R. Little, 
Pottsville, Pa. These women, with the 
president of the Pennsylvania State Fed- 
eration, Mrs. D. N. C. Brock, have sent 
out to all federated clubs a letter, in 
which they say: 


Many members who have long desired 
a trip abroad have been hindered by a 
lack of definite and reliable information 
as to routes, accommodations, and ex- 
penses; many have been deterred by lack 
of suitable companionship. What codp- 
eration can do in such respects was amply 
illustrated by the journeys to and from 
Denver last June, when the National Fed- 
eration met there. The delegates who 
had the advantage of coéperation rode in 
through cars luxuriously fitted and had 
agreeable companionship; yet their ex- 
penses were less than the expenses of 
those who, without the advantage of co- 
operation, made their trips as individuals, 
As its first effort this committee has ar- 
ranged for a tour abroad which it deems 
well adapted to the needs of a federation 
club. On this tour a great diversity of 
tastes can be gratified, not only in respect 
to the countries to be visited, but also in 
respect to the character of the accommo- 
dations. One will have an opportunity to 
make the tour luxuriously, moderately, or 
economically, the cost varying between 
$268 and $762, according to the character 
of the accommodations and the route 
—, and the number who join the 
club. 





NOT FOR SOME WOMEN ALONE, BUT FOR 
ALL. 

We have received from Hartford, Conn., 

a communication signed ‘‘K.”’ It begins: 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

As you know, I am with you head, 
heart, and hand, in your labors to uplift 
woman; but I have learned how impossi- 
ble it is to uplift any one class of society 
into juster rights, without doing justice to 
all, and especially without uplifting that 
sense of justice in the world at large, out 
of which all individual uplifting has even- 
tually to come. It is like the tide along 
our shores. It cannot be flood in any one 
particular bay, and not be flood first in 
the great ocean, and sooner or later in all 
the other thousand bays with which the 
flooded one is surrounded. And preémi- 
nently justice cannot be done to woman 
by doing injustice to any class of human 
beings anywhere, the world over. It is 
on this account that I would like room in 
the WomAn’s JOURNAL for a few words 
of comment on what, in speaking about 
the Roberts case, you have said about the 
Mormon people. 

You state that ‘‘among the Gentiles of 
Utah the general opinion is that the Mor- 
mon priesthood has never meant that po- 
lygamy should be permanently abolished; 
that the revelation suspending it was 
merely a temporary thing to enable Utah 
to secure admission as a State; that it 
was 80 understood by the Mormon people; 
and that fresh plural marriages are now 
taking place in large numbers.’”’ But is 
this the proper source from which to get 
a knowledge of their intentions? To find 
out what Woman Suffragists are, and 
mean to do, we do not want men to go to 
Anti-Suffragists; we ask them to go to our 
own utterances. And if we believe in the 
Golden Rule, why should we not do to 
Mormons what we wish done to ourselves? 
Since the Roberts case came up, the presi- 
dent of the Mormon Church has published 
over his own signature a most emphatic 
statement that this Gentile opinion which 
you quote is not true, but that the Mor- 
mon people, in becoming a State, have 
given up the practice of polygamy exactly 
as they agreed to do; that no plural mar- 
riages have been sanctioned by the church 
since that date, and that there is no inten- 
tion of ever reviving the practice. He ex- 
plains, however, that there are cases like 
that of Roberts, where wives are still liv- 
ing, made under previous plural mar- 
riages; that a question has arisen between 
keeping the promises given to them and 
keeping the later promises given to the 
United States, and that, like honest men 
everywhere, when a conflict of duties 
arises, they are trying to solve the prob- 
lem with the least possible injustice to 
both sides. It is only fair to say that I 
have mislaid the statement itself, and 
that what I give as its substance is quoted 
from memory. 


There is one surer way to judge peo- 
ple’s meaning than by their words; that is 
by their acts. If we were to judge the 
anti-suffragists, for instance, by their oft- 
repeated words, we should think they 
believed the right to vote involved the 
duty to vote. But, since hardly any of 
them vote for school committee, we see 
that most of them do not believe it. If 
plural marriages actually continue to take 
place, this speaks more conclusively as to 
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the attitude of the Mormon Church on the | And, as to the Mormon women’s having 
question than any words, ‘‘K”’ continues: | “uttered no protest against his election” 


As regards the special Roberts case in 
comparison with that of Wimberly and his 
like, is your assertion quite fair that ‘‘the 
difference between them is the difference 
between the State reguiation of vice and 
vice unrecognized by law’’? If the ques- 
tion was about the recognition and regu- 
lation of polygamy in Utah, the compari- 
son might hold good; but that is not the 
question. Polygamy in the State has been 
abolished, its license withdrawn, and the 
question now is how to treat those who in 
the past have taken upon them its obli- 
gations. If such a comparison is to be 
used at all, the real difference between the 
two cases is the difference between those 
who, having kept such a place of vice 
when licensed, have given it up when the 
license was taken away, and are now seek- 
ing simply to care for its victims, and 
those keeping such a one unlicensed, in 
which they are degrading yet more its in- 
mates. And, as between these, who can 
doubt which should be proceeded against? 

This question calls to mind another 
party to whom it seems to me you, in 
common with a large portion of the coun- 
try, fail to do justice,—the Mormon wom- 
en, and especially the plural wives. They 
are generally regarded as ignorant, super- 
stitious, degraded, and the mere slaves of 
the men. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. As a rule, they are refined, 
lady-like, as well educated as the men, and 
as well versed in all the habits and cour- 
tesies of good society as the women of the 
rest of our land, I will not speak from my 
own acquaintance and observation, but 
give the testimony of Helen Hunt Jack- 
son, certainly a most trustworthy author- 
ity. She says,—see her article on ‘*The 
Women of the Bee-Hive,”’ in Vol. 27, page 
120, of The Century Magazine: 

If the truth were known, there would be 
few persons in whose minds would be any 
sentiment except profound pity for the 
Mormon women,—pity, moreover, intensi- 
fied with admiration. It has become cus- 
tomary to hold them as disreputable women, 
light and loose, unfit to associate with the 
virtuous, undeserving of any esteem. Never 
was a greater injustice committed. 

She then goes on to describe the exalted 
religious motives which led them to be- 
come Mormons and polygamists; the suf- 
ferings they endured, first under polyg- 
amy itself, then under the Edmunds Anti- 
Polygamist Law; the imprisonments and 
persecutions to which they were subjected 
by United States officers, some of them 
creatures of the Wimberly type,—a chap- 
ter of our country’s history hardly 
less dishonorable than its dealings with 
the Indians,—and amid all these things 
their loyalty and love to their husbands. 

‘*K” has brought into the discussion of 
the question whether Mr. Roberts ought 
to be seated in Congress, a great many 
irrelevant points. No doubt the plural 
wives are sincere, and, as conscientious 
women, worthy of respect. I have per- 
sonal acquaintances among them, whom I 
esteem. And though the mass of Mor- 
mons, both men and women, are ignorant, 
I am well aware that there are educated 
and refined persons among them. But 
what has that to do with the question 
whether a self-confessed law - breaker 
should be allowed to form part of the law- 
making body of the United States? 

**K”’ continues: 

Equally strong is the testimony of Rev. 

. R. Haweis, an English clergyman and 
author of high standing, who spent sev- 
eral months in studying their institutions 
and character, a testimony which can be 
found in two articles of The Contemporary 
Review, Vol. 65, pp. 65 and 347. Moreover, 
it is to be remembered that the Mormon 
Church itself has for many years been a 
co-worker with you in the suffrage cause; 
that the women in Utah all had the ballot 
till the iniquitous Edmunds Law took it 
away; that atany time they could have 
voted polygamy out of existence; that in 
their State convention they had the ballot 
restored to them by their Mormon hus- 
bands; and that, whether voting directly 
for Roberts or not, they have uttered no 
protest against his election. 

The Mormon Church is not solid for 
suffrage; its chosen standard-bearer, Mr. 
Roberts, has been a prominent opponent. 
The women could not have ‘‘voted polyg- 
amy out of existence,’ in the first place 
because the men of Utah have always out- 
numbered the women; in the second, be- 
cause polygamy was taught as a divine 
revelation and a religious doctrine, and 
could no more have been ‘‘voted’’ out of 
existence than could the doctrine of ever- 
lasting damnation. There is no more 
reason for saying that the women of 
Utah “had the ballot restored to them 
by their Mormon husbands’’ than by 
their Gentile husbands, since both Mor- 
mon and Gentile men united in doing it. 
All four parties in Utah put suffrage 
planks in their platforms, at the time 
when suffrage was restored to the women. 





(one or two have), it is no wonder that 
most of them have not dared to do so, in 
view of the heavy social and ecclesiastical 
penalties they would incur by opposing 
the church candidate. ‘‘K’’ continues: 

It is these women who are most affected 
by the opposition which is being made to 
Roberts and to the others he represents. 
Its success means not only taking away 
the strong arm of their support, but, 


_ vastly worse, the rending of their affec- 


tions, the dishonoring of themselves and 
their children, and the breaking up of 
their homes,—means to them precisely the 
same as the law’s violent sundering of 
pleasant family ties would to married 
women here at the East. And can we say 
it is for the cause of justice and morality, 
and especially for woman’s cause, that 
such deeds should be done to the homes 
and to the married women of Utah? With 
all further polygamy stopped, death in a 
few years will solve the problem of what 
remains over from its past existence, 
And, with this in view, is it not wiser, 
better, more statesmanlike, more in the 
spirit of Him who said ‘Neither do I 
condemn thee, go and sin no more,” for 
us to tolerate for the present its incongrui- 
ties,and, while saying to the men involved, 
“Break not the law again,’’ say also to 
them, ‘‘If you really have to choose be- 
tween loyalty to the State and loyalty to 
the women you have made your wives, 
you shall not suffer at our hands for 
standing loyally by the women.”’ 

It is preposterous to claim that the ex- 
pulsion of Mr. Roberts from Congress 
would mean “‘taking away the strong arm 
of their support’? from his plural wives, 
or any others. Nobody objects to his 
supporting them. It is admitted on all 
hands that itis his duty todo so. Some 
of us do not consider that it is his duty to 
go on living with them all, however; and, 
if Jesus said to the sinful woman ‘Go, 
sin no more,’’ he did not say to her, ‘Go 
to Congress.’’ ‘*K’’ says: 

I would like to plead for a fairer esti- 
mate of the Mormon religion itself, but 
have space only to add that H. H., in the 
article referred to, has set forth the real 
secret of its strength and success as the 
extreme sincerity and earnestness of its 
advocates and recipients. The illustra- 
tions she gives are so striking and dra- 
matic that it will pay everybody to read 
them. The myths in which it originated 
are doubtless absurd enough; but how 
much does it differ in this respect from 
the stories which cluster around the ori- 
gin of all religions? It began without 
polygamy, not one of its believers in a 
hundred has ever been practically a po- 
lygamist, and now, with polygamy aban- 
doned, it is not going to die,—is, rather, 
freed from its odium, to have all the 
larger life. It is one of the two denomina- 
tions of our country which have increased 
their membership the past year. Many 
of its earlier doctrinal crudities have been 
outgrown. Amid the materialism and 
earthiness which prevail so largely in our 
great central West, its fanaticism, sobered 
down, as in not a few other cases of eccle- 
siastical history, may prove religion’s 
saving salt. And, at any rate, as the one 
branch of the Christian Church which has 
stood for woman suffrage almost from the 
start, can we suffragists at the East afford 
to do otherwise than give it our sincere 
respect? Pre 

Need I say, in closing, that as it is not 
necessary to be an animal to have a kindly 
feeling towards animals, or a Filipino to 
wish generous treatment of the Philippine 
Islanders, so it just as little involves being 
a Mormon, or anything but a fair-minded 
man or woman, to ask a juster judgment 
with regard to Mormonism and the Mor- 
mons? 

Hartford, Conn., Feb. 21, 1899. 


**K’s”’ conception of the present situa- 
tion in Utah is radically different from 
mine. If I believed that polygamy had 
been sincerely abandened by the Mormon 
Church, and that no more polygamous 
marriages would take place, I should 
think it of very small consequence whether 
Mr. Roberts was allowed to sit in Con- 
gressornot. Ican honestly say that I am 
always glad to believe anything good of 
the Mormons, and sorry to believe any- 
thing bad of them, as we are in regard to 
the Jews and all other persecuted peoples. 
In the case of the Mormons, there is also 
the added reason that anything reflecting 
discredit on them is regarded by many 
thoughtless persons as reflecting discredit 
on equal suffrage. So I would give a great 
deal to be able to believe ‘‘K’s”’ view of the 
case to be the true one. On this point 
suffragists are divided; even the senior 
and junior editors of the WomAn’s JourR- 
NAL are divided, the senior editor think- 
ing that the Mormon Church is sincere in 
its renunciation of polygamy, the junior 
editor not thinking so at all. Time will 
show. 
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We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
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We the undersigned, have knowa F. J. 
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As to Mormonism being ‘‘the one branch 
of the Christian Church which has stood 
for woman suffrage from the start,’’ how 
much it cares about woman suffrage may 
be judged from its choosing the most con- 
spicuous and offensive opponent of woman 
suffrage in Utah for its standard-bearer in 
Congress. It is the only church in Amer- 
ica that has denied women equal rights in 
a matter far more important than suffrage 
—the right of a wife to her husband's 
marital fidelity. 

I have only the kindliest feelings toward 
the Mormon people in general, and toward 
the conscientious, self-sacrificing plural 
wives in particular. But one must utterly 
disapprove and distrust the hierarchy of 
the Mormon Church—a priesthood that 
claims the right to dictate the vote of 
every Mormon, and that severely punished 
even an orthodox Mormon like Moses 
Thatcher for his presumption in ventur- 
ing to become a candidate for the U. S. 
Senate without first getting the consent of 
the Church authorities. No other Church 
in America assumes so despotic a control 
over its people. 

If not one Mormon in a hundred has 
ever been a practical polygamist, it is the 
more inexcusable in the hierarchy to have 
selected the hundredth man to send to 
Congress, with the knowledge that the 
choice would be an offence to the moral 
sense of the country. A. 8. B. 


——_——  w2ee ——_ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A COURTEOUS DOG. 


A lady in Newton was drawing her lit- 
tle girl on a sled, just after the great 
snowstorm, through a long, narrow path 
to the schoolhouse, the snow being 
thrown up very high on each side of the 
path, when she met, midway, a large St. 
Bernard dog, a stranger. She immediate- 
ly addressed him as she would a human 
being, explaining that the path was nar- 
row and the snow deep, and that he must 
turn around and go back. He listened 
carefully to her explanation, then wheeled 
about and walked back a considerable dis- 
tance, until he found a place where the 
snow had been shoveled out a little at the 
side. Into this he backed, and waited 
quietly until she passed him with the sled 
and child. The lady thanked him for be- 
ing so much of a gentleman; and he then 
wheeled about, and started again on the 
path.—Our Dumb Animals. 





MEETING GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


The next to the youngest daughter of 
Gen, Nathaniel Greene, of Revolutionary 
fame, was named Cornelia. Her adopted 
child, and for many years her constant 
companion, now Mrs. Martha L. Phillips, 
contributes to The Century a paper, enti- 
tled ‘Recollections of Washington and 
his Friends,’’ in which she told of how 
her grandmother, when a little girl, was 
presented to General Washington. The 
story is told, as follows, in her grand- 
mother’s words: 

“The second great event of my early 
life was my first interview with General 
Washington. But a faint suggestion now 
survives of the love and reverence for 
Washington which inspired the children 
of the Revolution. These sentiments were 
exceptionally strong in my brothers and 
sisters and myself, because in addition to 
the sentiment of patriotism was the per- 


sonal regard we held for Washington as 


our father’s intimate friend and immedi- 
ate commander. 

‘My mother had deeply imbued me 
with the honor in store, and had drilled 
my behavior to meet all the probable re- 
quirements of the occasion. I was, for 
example, to rise from my seat for presen- 
tation to General Washington, and, after 
tendering him my profoundest courtesy, 
stand at ease and modestly answer all his 
possible questions, but at the same time 
keep religiously in the background, where 
all the good little girls of that day were 
socially referred. 

“The eventful day came, and I was 
taken by my mother to Mount Vernon to 
make the longed-for visit. We were gra- 


ciously welcomed by Mrs. Washington; 
but my heart was so thick with fluttering, 
and my tongue so tied, that I made but a 
stuttering semblance of response to her 





kindly questions. At length the door 
opened, and General Washington entered 
the room. I felt my mother’s critical eyes, 
and advanced with the intention of mak- 
ing a courtesy and declaiming the little 
address previously taught me; instead of 
which, I dropped on my knees at Wash- 
ington’s feet, and burst into tears. All 
the resources of dramatic art could hardly 
have devised a more effective coup. Wash- 
ington stooped, and tenderly raised me, 
saying, with a smile: 

‘**Why, what is the matter with this 
foolish child?’ 

“The words do not have a tender sound, 
but language may not convey the gentle- 
ness of his manner and the winning soft- 
ness of his voice, as he wiped away my 
tears with his own handkerchief, kissed 
my forehead, and led me to a seat as he 
might a young princess. He sat beside 
me, and, with laughing jests, brought 
down to the plane of my appreciation, 
banished my sins from my eyes, rescued 
me from humiliation, and brought me 
back tocomposure. He guarded me from 
my mother’s outraged eyes, kept me with 
him while in the drawing-room, had me 
placed beside him at the dinner-table, and 
with his own hands heaped all of the good 
things on my plate. 

‘*After dinner he took me to walk in the 
garden, and with an intelligent stooping 
to my intellectual stature, and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of my emotional 
state and need, he drew me into talks on 
the themes of my daily life, and won me 
into revelations of my hopes and fears. It 
has always impressed me as a quaint and 
pretty picture, that of the famous war- 
rior, statesman, and patriot turning from 
great affairs, and lending himself to the 
task of making the happiness and charm- 
ing the confidence of a shy and frightened 
child. And so proud and happy was the 
little girl thus made, that, seventy-five 
years afterwards, she lives, with tears of 
joy in her eyes, to tell the story to her 
granddaughter.” 

“How about Mrs. Washington, grand- 
mother? How did she impress you?’ I 
asked. 

“The fact is,’’ she replied, ‘tI was so ab- 
sorbed on that occasion with General 
Washington that I paid very little atten- 
to his wife. She took small note of chil- 
dren, and the only recollection that comes 
to me of her in that first interview is that 
she was handsome, of dignified carriage, 
and was dressed in a rich figured silk, 
with an embroidered apron around her 
waist, and a dainty kerchief folded about 
her neck and shoulders.” 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





I look forward to a day when all dif- 
ferences between nations shall be settled 
by arbitration.—JU. S. Grant. 


One of the most poetic of suggestions is 
found in the story of a captain and his 
wife in the late storm, who, standing by 
their ship to the last, froze in each other’s 
armsand went down together incased in 
ice. ‘*The Boy Stood On the Burning 
Deck’’ cuts no such figure.— Boston Globe. 


Assemblyman Daggett, of Bear Creek, 
has introduced the following billin the 
Wisconsin Legislature: 

Resolved, by the Assembly, the Senate 
concurring, that a joint committee be ap- 

ointed, to consist of three members, two 
rom the Assembly and one from the Senate, 
to draft a bill and introduce it to this hon- 
orable body to protect the health of misses, 
old maids, and married women in the State 
of Wisconsin by making a law to prohibit 
tight lacing. 

Mrs. C. C. Hussey writes of Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacobi: ‘I have known her from 
young womanhood. Iwasa pupil at her 
grandmother’s private school for eight 
years, about 1835 and after. This lady’s 
name was Catherine Hunt Putnam. She 
was a connection of Gen. Wolf Putnam, of 
Connecticut, a very fine woman, a Baptist, 
and gave us children a good education for 


the times. Four Collins girls from our 
family went there, and four Collins 
cousins.” 


In Bangor, Me., curfew rang for the 
first time a few nights ago, and was fol- 
lowed by a scampering home of all the 
young folks. Only one little girl was 
found out after 8 o’clock by the police, 
and she was allowed to proceed, being 
armed with a pote which read: ‘Mister 
Policeman, Sir. My girl Jenny ain’t brak- 
ing no law she is after pairogouric for 
litle james plese parse besides if you don’t 
my man will lick the stuffing out of you 
tewmorrow.” 


The results of the recent Irish local 
elections, the first under the new local 
government act, are encouraging on the 
whole. They reveal a tendency of the 
electors to ignore the issues and leaders 
that have made factionalism so prominent 
in recent as well as in ancient Irish his- 
tory, a disposition to make little of relig- 
ious differences, and a conviction that men 
must divide on economic issues as they 
effect local wages, rates, etc., rather than 
on race, religion, or imperial policy.— 
Congregationalist. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


Carl Faelten, Director, 
A MODEL SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 











From Letters to Mr. FAELTEN: 


“It is marvellous what brilliant results you 
reach in very short time with your new, simple, 
and practical method.” EMIL PAUR. 

“Your method is admirable.” 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 





For prospectus and further information ad- 
dress 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Department C, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL neem 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 








ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. Wesr NEwTon, Mass, 





SwA RTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumorg, 

PENN. Opened goth month, 4th, i? Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 


Segress. Healthful location, extensive grounds. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 


GARMO., Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications 








OLD GLORY SERIES. 


Under Dewey at Manila, Se me’ Woe Fee 


way By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, phen | 
mpia,” has appear 


in heroic service on the * vy! 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life In the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 

oung and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
is the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the nich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
Sacks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 

A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 

ing forthe Single Star. |Ready Nov. 1.) 
FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Ha 

and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. ([/n Press, 


SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


By Sopnre May. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, (y ghee. 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, {” ow | gtytes, 


and color. Price Reduced. By Sopnir May. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 


Sets in neat box, Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor’s Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club. 


By W. GorpOoN PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author 


Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIE 


The Boys With Old Hickory, 
Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. pone 
Series. By Everett T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 

Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLES F. KING, author of ‘The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


Songs of War and Peace, 


top, boxed, $1.25 
By ABRAM ENG 


John Hancock, His Book, By AbRAM Exe | 


thor of ‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

’ By HAWAII’s QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story. UOKALANI. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 

A Story of the Pauline Era. 
Victor Serenus, . By Hiwny Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 


By Epwarp 8. Eis, A.M. Over 200 illustra 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net 

’ For Large As 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For farge Ae 
supplement to ‘The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
men Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 
18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


By EVERETT 
T. TOMLI™B- 
80N, 


By SAM WALTER 
Foss. Cloth, gilt 
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Newspaper Decisions. 
1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 


he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may | 


continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 

The 31st annual convention of the N. A. 
W. S. A. will be held at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., April 27 to May 4 inclusive, 1899. 

Our national life has reached a crisis as 
vital as that of the Revolution, or the era of 
Reconstruction. The United States is enter- 
ing upon an unprecedented expansion of its 
territory. This Association has especial 
reason to interest itself in the policy to be 
adopted. Legislative action of the next few 
years will determine questions most mo- 
mentous to millions of women—both to the 
women of our new possessions, whose inter- 
ests will be involved in the good or bad ad- 
ministration of these territories; and to the 
women of the United States, whose sons 
will be brought into intimate connection 
with Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Phil- 
ippines, as soldiers, traders, and administra- 
tors, and thus their health, morals, and 
business interests will be affected for good 
or evil. 

We appeal to all patriotic citizens to unite 
with us in the effort to secure for the women 
of this nation the ballot—the only effective 
means of making their will felt in public 
affairs which so vitally concern them. 

Susan B. Antuony, President. 
Anna H. Suaw, Vice Pres. 
RACHEL Foster Avery, Cor. Sec. 
Auickt STonE BLACKWELL, Rec. Sec. 
Harriet Taytor Upton, Treas. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, 

Chairman Org. Com. 
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SUFFRAGE DEBATES NEXT WEEK. 

In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, the bills to extend municipal 
and license suffrage to women will come 
up on Tuesday afternoon of next week, 
and the constitutional amendment extend- 
ing full suffrage to women on Friday 
afternoon. Next week will be full of 
interest for the friends of equal rights. 
Those desiring seats to hear the debate 
should go early. 





NO PANACEA FOR SOCIAL EVILS. 


In a recent review of ‘*The City Wilder- 
ness,”’ a book of facts and figures showing 
the wretched social conditions of a section 
of Boston known as the vld ‘‘South End,” 
I said: 


Is it possible that tens of thousands of 
our citizens are living from hand to 
mouth, under privations and disadvan- 
tages utterly incompatible with an ele- 
vated type of citizenship? Is this the final 
result of Puritanism in the past and dem- 
ocratic institutions in the present? Are 
our boasted freedom, our labor-saving in- 
ventions, our lofty idealism, incapable of 
saving our people from the saloon, the 
slum, and the brothel? 

Since then I have had numerous letters 
from correspondents, naming, respectively, 
Prohibition, Curfew Law, Free Trade, and 
Single Tax as the one sure remedy for 
these sorrowful conditions. The follow- 


ing are samples: 
FREE TRADE AND FREE LAND, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., FEB. 22, 1899. 

After reading your editorial in a recent 
issue, headed **The City Wilderness,” one 
who is satisfied that he has the solution 
of the problem you so clearly outlined, is 
prompted to ask whether you are satisfied 
to see these conditions not only exist, but, 
as you put it, grow in increasing ratio, 
and not find a practical method whereby 
said conditions can be changed? Rightly 
you accuse politicians of wasting millions 
in needless warfare, and concerning them- 
selves with personal ambitions and parti- 
san issues. To-day we find men in all 
lines of business, making not the particu- 
lar things they themselves want, but the 
things other people want, and whenever 
men are hampered by tariffs, etc., in mak- 
ing exchanges, and hindered in making a 
transfer of what they have for what they 
want, an injustice is practised on the 
many for the good of a few,and could our 
politiciaus once see that point clearly, we 
would soon be rid of our tariffs on all 
products which we wish to exchange with 
each other, no matter whether we are of 
the same country or not. Your influence 
is widespread, and can hasten the day 
when people will see plainly the necessity 
for a change in this direction. 

In line with free trade comes free land. 
When people can apply themselves to 
land, then will we find no such ‘“wilder- 
ness’’ as is in existence to-day, not only 
in the South End of Boston, but also in 
every other community in this and all 
other countries. When it is more profit- 


able to hold land idle, what must we ex- 
pect but this result? Make a man pay for 
the privilege of excluding every other 
member of the community from the nat- 
ural opportunity which he enjoys, and 
stop the foolish system of making a man 
pay a penalty for having done something 


which has improved the community and 
employed labor. 

The public conscience is being awakened, 
and people are seeking the remedy. Will 
you aid in presenting the only dvor 
through which we can reach justice? 

DuncAN D. PATERSON. 

SINGLE TAX THE REMEDY. 
Waco, Tex., Fes. 20, 1899. 
You say: ‘‘Forty years ago a tramp 
| was almost unknown. In spite of schools 
| aud churches, of books and newspapers, 
of humanitarian svucieties and labor 
unions, a large part of vur people are com- 
pelled to live under conditions incompati- 
ble with good citizenship.”’ There is a 
deep, underlying cause tor this state of 
affairs. Our immediate pecuniary inter- 
ests or our prejudices prevent us from 
finding the true cause. We would rather 
say ‘‘After us the deluge” than admit our 
fallibility, or relinquish a wrongful advan- 
tage over our fellow man. Such is human 
nature, We are as tenacious in our hold 
of privilege which enables us to rob our 
brother as was the antebellum slave- 
owner. We are all slave owners at heart. 
We desire to live by the sweat of the faces 
of others. Then why kick against the 
pricks? Why not take our medicine, since 
we desire no other? 

Half a century since, Lord Macaulay 
said: ‘‘As long as you have a boundless 
extent of fertile and unoccupied land, your 
laboring population will be far more at 
ease than the laboring population of the 
Old World, and while that is the case Jef- 
fersonian politics may continue to exist 
without causing any fatal calamity.’’ Free 
homesteads were the safety valve of the 
Republic. All the fertile land between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific is now owned. 
That beyond the Rocky Mountains is out 
of the reach of labor. The human tide 
which, tur a century or two, rolled west- 
ward, has at last turned back and is meet- 
ing the continuous wave from the East. 
The result is fierce competition among la- 
borers for employment. Wages are tend- 
ing towards the minimum upon which 
men can subsist. The consuming power 
of the people is curtailed. This throws 
thousands out of employment, and re- 
duces the price of many products below 
the cost of production. 

There is one remedy, and only one. 
It has been portrayed by a master mind. 
But we will not admit it, because it con- 
flicts with our preconceived ideas, and we 
cannot bear to have people laugh at us. It 
is easier to see our brothers with bent 
form and haggard brow, all hope lost; our 
sisters with sunken eye and hollow cheek, 
praying for death; emaciated, hard- faced 
children, preparing for the prison or the 
brothel,—rather than be the object of the 
world’s ridicule. We are not our brother’s 
keeper. “On with the dance’ — of death. 
Let the Republic perish! 

The single tax on land values, as pro- 
mulgated by the late Henry George, is the 
only remedy for the condition so vividly 
portrayed by the JouRNAL. 

A. FREELAND. 

It would be delightful to believe that 
any single reform would prove a panacea 
for poverty, ignorance, vice, and crime. 
But these evils have many causes, and 
cannot be cured by any single remedy. 
Even woman suffrage will only be a means 
to the end, and open the way for wiser 
and more humane legislation. Prohibition 
laws have proved difficult of enforcement 
in crowded centres of population. Free- 
trade England has slums in London far 
greater and more hopeless than our own. 
There are trusts and monopolies where 
protective tariffs have long ceased to exist. 
Single tax never having been established, 
its advantages are as yet untried. Public 
schools would seem to be the most hope- 
ful of all single agencies, since individual 
ignorance and incapacity are the primary 
obstacles. Poverty can only be removed 
by increased production, more equitable 
distribution, and more economical con- 
sumption of wealth. No doubt our pres- 
ent unwise system of taxation is, in part, 
responsible, since it is levied largely on 
productive industry, and only in part on 
accumulated wealth. The enormous waste 
of militarism is also a fearful drain upon 
the resources of the community. Seven- 
eighths of our taxes are expended upon 
war, past, present, and _ prospective. 
Army, navy, forts, armories, pensions, in- 
terest on the public debt, all have to be 
paid out of the proceeds of labor. Monop- 
olies limit production and consumption 
by enhancing prices and discouraging 
competition. Strikes and lock-outs keep 
up a disastrous antagonism between em- 
ployers and employed. Expensive public 
buildings and private palaces consume 
capital which might give every poor fam- 
ily acomfortable home. An army of su- 
perfluous office-holders eat up the sub- 
stance of rich and poor alike. Extrava- 
gance and waste pervade all classes. Nor 
are the rich alone to blame for their os- 
tentation and luxury. The poor are lack- 
ing in enterprise,thrift,and respect for the 
rights of others. Intemperance, inability 
to do useful work, accidents, sickness, 
widowhood, desertion, old age, physical 
and mental incapacity,—all these are ele- 
ments in the problem of poverty. Even 
altruism may be carried too far. As Rabbi 
Fleischer said, at a recent meeting of the 
Moral Education Society: “If you attend 
to your own business and I to mine, our 
business will be better done than if you 
look after.mine and I look after yours.” 
“The gods help those who help them- 
selves.”” Meanwhile, good government 








imperatively needs the help of women as 





citizens and voters. Until every class is 
enfranchised, we sha)! continue to be the 
victims of class legislation. As a measure 
of political justice and practical states- 
manship, every man and woman capable 
of rational choice should be directly rep- 
resented in the conduct of public affairs. 
H. B. B. 
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THE SHORT-LIVED REMONSTRANTS. 


**Honor thy father and thy mother; that 
thy days may be long upon the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

Our unconscious allies, the remon- 
strants against equal suffrage, owe their 
very existence to the suffragists,—women 
and men,—who, sixty years ago, fought 
the battle for free speech for women. 
When, in 1837, the sisters Sarah and 
Angelina Grimké, of South Carolina, 
emancipated their slaves and came to 
Boston to make their eloquent anti- 
slavery appeals to audiences of both sexes, 
the General Association of Massachusetts 
Orthodox Congregational Churches tried 
to silence them. The ministers met in 
convention at Brookfield, and issued a 
‘pastoral letter’? denouncing public 
speech by women as ‘‘threatening the 
female character with widespread and 
permanent injury.’’ These ministers said: 

The New Testament clearly defines the 
appropriate duties of women. The power 
of woman is in her dependence. When 
she assumes the place and tone of man as 
a public reformer, our care and protection 
of her seem unnecessary; we put our- 
selves in defence against her; she yields 
the power which God has given her for 
protection, and her character becomes 
unnatural. 

They even reproved men like Mr. Thomas 
Russell and Mr. Charles R. Saunders, by 
severely condemning all 

Who encourage females to bear an ob- 
trusive and ostentatious part in measures 
of reform, and countenance any of that 
sex who so far forget themselves as to 
itinerate in the character of public lectur- 
ers and teachers. 

Young Lucy Stone in the gallery 
listened to this shameful attempt to gag 
the women, with such fiery scorn that her 
friend sitting with her laughingly after- 
wards said that her own side was black 
and blue with Lucy’s indignant nudges, 
while Geo, W. Blagden, D. D., marching 
down the aisle, looked up with a trium- 
phant smile at the women, as much as to 
say, ‘‘We have silenced you forever.” 

When Abby Kelley visited a town in 
Connecticut to speak, the Congregational 
minister preached from the text: ‘*This 
Jezebel that has come among us.” 

The grandparents of these ‘‘mediaval”’ 
ladies, as Col. Higginson happily termed 
the remonstrants at last week’s hear- 
ing, would have been horrified had 
they known that their granddaughters 
would have disgraced themselves by ap- 
pearing in public before a legislative com. 
mittee. The freedom of these ladies to 
protest against the enfranchisement of 
women was won for them by the anti- 
slavery women — Sarah and Angelina 
Grimké, Abby Kelley and Lucy Stone, 
aided by William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, Ellis Gray Loring, Samuel E. 
Sewall, Francis Jackson, and other anti- 
slavery reformers—all of thém advocates 
of woman suffrage. Indeed these remon- 
strants are really our children, and, 
though we are not always proud of them, 
they are helping our movement by their 
weak objections. For, as Senator George 
F. Hoar has well said, ‘‘No one can argue 
five minutes against equal suffrage with- 
out denying the fundamental principles 
of representative government.”’ 

Why then do I predict for our friends, 
the remonstrants, a short life, if not a 
merry one? Onthe Scripture prediction 
already quoted. They do not honor their 
fathers and mothers, the  suffragists; 
therefore their days will not be long upon 
the land which the Lord, our God, giveth 
us. H. B. B. 





UNIFORM INHERITANCE FOR HUSBAND 
AND WIFE. 


A hearing was given by the Massachu 
setts Committee on Probate and Chancery 
last Thursday. Three bills were presented, 
all proposing changes in the respective 
rights of husband and wife in the estate of 
a deceased spouse. 

One, prepared by Hon. Geo. A. O. Ernst 
on petition of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, was brief and com- 
prehensive. It would establish absolute 
equality between husband and wife in the 
inheritance of property, both real ard per- 
sonal. Another bill, prepared by Repre- 
se.tative J. J. Myers, at the requestof the 
Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage for Women, was 
different in details, but also provided for 
equal rights of inheritance. A third bill, 
prepared in detail by Judge Harmon, 
would establish equality in the inherit- 
ance of personal property, but not of real 
estate. 

The first bill was ably supported by its 
author, Hon. G. A. O. Ernst, who showed 
thorough familiarity with the subject. 
Mr. Blackwell congratulated the commit- 
tee that, after 50 years of agitation, suf- 








frage petitioners and remonstrants were 
to-day united in asking for equal property 
rights for men and women. A woman 
lawyer, Mrs. Anna C. Fall, detained by 
illness, had made her argument in a wo- 
man’s way in the shape of a story.—**The 
Tragedy of a Widow’s Third,” - of which 
Speaker Bates had said that if it could be 
read by every member of the Legislature 
the law would be amended at the present 
session. Copies were presented to the 
members of the committee. 

The chairman asked Mr. Blackwell 
whether the women of the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation would approve of a law making 
mothers with property jointly responsible 
for the support of the children. 

Mr. Blackwell said that inasmuch as 
hundreds of fathers deserted their chil- 
dren, while mothers seldom, if ever, did, 
he thought that women would not object 
to adding legal to moral responsibility. 
The chairman said he knew of a woman 
in his own town who refused to support 
her children. Mr. Blackwell said that in 
his experience of seventy years he had 
never known such a case, perhaps because 
his acquaintance had been chiefly among 
suffragists. He believed that women, both 
suffragists and remonstrants, would be 
willing to have equal legal rights, duties, 
privileges, and responsibilities in regard 
to their children. Mr. Hamblin, of the 
Boston Bar Assuciation, urged that time 
was needed to consider the subject. Mr. 
Ernst advocated speedy action. Judge 
Harmon spoke in behalf of his own bill, 
and Mr. Thomas Russell in behalf of that 
of the Anti Suffrage Association. 
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MRS. CRANNELL A SUFFRAGE MASCOT. 


Mrs. W. W. Crannell has sent to the N. 
Y. Tribune, and many other N. Y. papers, 
a letter in which she says: 

Alice Stone Blackwell is evidently of 
the opinion that to suppress the truth is 
honest warfare. . 

The object of Mrs. Crannell’s long arti- 
cle is to explain away the large falling off 
of the anti-suffrage vote in South Dakota. 
Her explanation is somewhat lame. 

She acknowledges that the words were 
clearly printed on every ballot, ‘‘Shall the 
above amendment to the constitution in 
relation to woman suffrage be approved 
and ratified?’’ Yetshe claims that many 
opponents did not vote against it because 
they thought that by so doing they would 
disfranchise men! If so, the opponents 
of equal suffrage in South Dakota must 
be a very stupid class of people. 

The amendment submitted to the voters 
was an exact transcript of the present 
suffrage clause of the South Dakota con- 
stitution, omitting the word “male.” To 
suppose that the Legislature would frame 
an amendment so as to deceive the voters 
for the benefit of woman suffrage is pre- 
posterous, 

In South Dakota last fall the vote both 
for and against woman suffrage was light 
compared with the vote in 1890; but, while 
the affirmative vote fell off a little, the 
negative vote fell off enormously. In 
1890, with no Anti-Suffrage Association in 
the field, woman suffrage was defeated by 
a majority of 23,610. Last fall, after Mrs. 
Crannell had worked earnestly against it, 
it was defeated by a majority of only 
3,285. 

From South Dakota Mrs, Crannell went 
to the State of Washington, where another 
woman suffrage amendment was pending. 
In 1889, with no Anti-Suffrage Association 
in the field, Washington defeated woman 
suffrage by a majority of 19,386. This 
time, after Mrs. Cranpnell had labored 
there, the adverse majority dropped to 
9,882. 

Mrs. Crannell while on the Pacific coast 
also visited Oregon, and did some anti- 
suffrage work there; and the Oregon Legis- 
lature has just passed an amendment to 
grant full suffrage to women by a vote of 
48 to 6 in the House and 25 to 1 in the 
Senate. At this rate, the suffragists will 
soon come to look upon Mrs, Crannell as 
their mascot. 

Joking apart, there is no need to resort 
to the far-fetched and unlikely explana- 
tion suggested by Mrs. Crannell to account 
for the decline of the anti-suffrage vote in 
South Dakota. There are now four States 
in which a suffrage amendment has been 
twice submitted to the voters at an inter- 
val of some years, and in every case the 
result has been more favorable to suffrage 
the second time than the first. Secretary 
of the Navy Long calls the opposition to 
woman suffrage ‘‘a slowly-melting glacier 
of bourboniem and prejudice.”’ The melt- 
ing is going on steadily all over the coun- 
try. A. 8. B. 








WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The Montreal Medico-Chirurgical So- 
ciety has decided to admit women phy- 
sicians to full membership, reversing its 
policy of some years ago, when it adopted 
a motion expressly prohibiting the mem- 
bership of women. There are now six or 
seven women physicians in Montreal, but 
it is not known whether any of them will 
apply for membership. 








THE PIONEER WOMEN OF OREGON. 
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who will march together with faltering 
steps at our regular reunions, until at 
last there shall be left no more survivors 
of our early pioneers. 

What further shall we say of the women 
of Oregon, the wives, mothers, and sweet. 
hearts of those once mighty men who are 
soun tu vanish from human sight? Have 
they not nobly and bravely borne their 
part as did the men? Were they not as 
faithful as they in building up this vigor. 
ous young commonwealth of the Pacific 
Northwest, which, to-day, includes the 
added States of Washington, Montana, and 
Idaho, that, together with this mother of 
States, originally comprised the whole of 
Oregon? 

That British Columbia obtained a valu. 
able part of our Pacific Northwest terri- 
tory while your humble speaker was yet a 
child, is a part of our history of which | 
cannot stop to speak. All of you older 
Oregonians can still remember that spirit- 
ed campaign cry of your youth, whose re- 
frain was, ‘‘Fifty-four-forty, or fight!" 
The younger Oregonians can read it in 
school histories. 

I have before paid tribute to the bravery 
and endurance of man in subduing the 
primeval wilderness. I[t is now my grate- 
tul privilege to recognize woman's part, 
often more difficult and dangerous because 
accompanied by the added perils of ma- 
ternity, and always as important as man’s 
in building up a State from its crude be- 
ginnings into such fruition as we now 
behold. 

We cannot forget the heroism of the 
women of the Whitman party, who were 
both victims and survivors of that historic 
and horrible massacre. We delight to 
honor the valor of those intrepid mothers 
of the mighty men of to day and yester- 
day, who crossed the untracked continent 
in ox wagons or on horseback, some of 
whom have lived to see their native sons 
and daughters take proper place as living 
monuments in commemoration of those 
days that tried their souls. We cannot 
forget the faithful bravery cf the lone 
woman in a rough log cabin in the beauti- 
ful hills of Southern Oregon, who when 
her husband lay dead at her feet from the 
treacherous aim of a cruel savage, kept 
the howling despoilers of her home at bay 
with her trusty rifle, till the daylight came 
and brought her succor from the neigtbor- 
ing hills, 

But my time is limited, and I cannot 
linger over tacts already tamiliar to you 
all. Let it rather be my province to speak 
of those mothers in Oregon whose patient 
endurance, poverty, h:rdship, and toil 
brought them naught of public and little 
of private recompense, but whose children 
rise up and call them blessed, and whose 
husbands are known in the gates when 
they sit among the rulers of the land. 


THE DONATION LAND LAW. 

I have spoken of the inspiration that 
gave to us and to posterity the motto of 
the State seal of Oregon. But there was 
another inspiration, first voiced by Dr. 
Linn, of venerable memory, from whom 
one of our fairest and richest counties de- 
rived its name, and was afterwards put 
into practical shape in Congress by Dele- 
gate Samuel R. Thurston. It was an in- 
spiration that placed Oregon as the star 
of first magnitude in our great galaxy of 
States, causing her to lead forever in rec- 
ognizing woman’s inalienable right, as an 
individual, to the possession and owner- 
ship of the soil, irrespective of gift, devise, 
or inheritance, and nuptial settlement, or 
any sort of handicap or special privilege 
whatsoever. I allude to the donation 
and law. A dozen years ago, before my 
frequent journeyings had taken me from 
Oregon (as they have done in later years), 
I became acquainted with hundreds of 
Oregonians all over the State, some of 
whom are doubtless present at this hour, 
many of whom assured me with pride, 
and all with gratitude, that, but for this 
beneficent provision for the protection of 
home, not only their wives and children, 
but themselves, also, would have no 
homes in which to abide. 

Woman is the world’s homemaker; and 
she ought always to be its homekeeper, or, 
at least, the privileged and honored keeper 
of a sufficient area of mother earth upon 
which to build, and, if necessary, main- 
tain a home. The woman who would 
neglect her home and family for the al- 
lurements of social frivolity, or the emolu- 
ments and honors of public life, is not the 
woman whose name will occupy a place 
among the annals of the Oregon pioneers. 
If Napoleon had said to Madame de Stael 
that the greatest woman was she who bad 
reared the best, wisest, and most patriotic 
children, his famous answer to her fa- 
mous query would have been divested of 
all its coarseness. Men of renown in all the 
ages have been the sons of public-spirited, 
patriotic, home-loving women. ‘‘All that 
I am I owe to my mother,”’ said our illus- 
trions Washington; and our martyred 
Lincoln, in speaking of the deeds of hero- 
ism that characterized the women who 
bore the soldiers who bore the arms in 
our Civil War, said: ‘I go for giving the 
elective franchise to all who bear the bur- 
dens of government, by no means exclud- 
ing women.” 

I would not have you think for a minute 
that wise women would lessen parental 
responsibility in caring for the home. Man 
ought to be, and generally is, or is sup- 
posed to be, the home-provider. But that 
he has often failed to keep his part of the 
mutual contract, try how he may, full 
many a husband can testify who is now 
living on his wife’s half of the donation 
land claim, which, happily for all con- 
cerned, was recognized by law as hers in 
the beginning of their married life, and 
which she has ever since refused to sell or 
mortgage for any consideration whatever. 

I pray you to indulge me while I say 
that 1 have never yet met a husband who 
has failed to make himself an agreeable 
and respected companion to the wife of 
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his bosom, the mother of his children, if 
she possessed, in her own right, the home 
that sheltered them. Nor have I ever 
known any woman of Oregon, when so 
situated, to be compelled to sue fora 
divorce on account of ‘cruel and inhuman 
treatment, making life burdensome,”’ 

Right here is a pointer for the relief of 
our overcrowded divorce courts, Mr. Gov- 
ernor. 

That the donation land claim had its 
abuses, we all admit. The tracts of land 
it donated were too large, and the tempta- 
tions for girl children to marry prema- 
turely to secure lands were too great to 
create always the happiest results. But 
the principle was all right as to equality 
of ownership, and ought, in modified form, 
to be revived and continued indefinitely, 
as it surely will as civilization progresses 
and enlightenment and liberty increase. 

How largely the State of Oregon is in- 
debted to the donation land act for the 
origin of the spirit of freedom, justice, and 
patriotism that prompted patriotic women 
to send their sons and grandsons to face 
death in their heroic endeavor to ‘avenge 
the Maine’; how much the State owes, 
primarily, to that same patriotism for the 
promptitude of women in forming the 
Emergency Corps of the State, or becom- 
ing auxiliary to the Red Cross Society 
for the benefit of our boys in blue, or how 
far that experience has gone to increase 
the zeal with which they now come knock- 
ing at the gates of State government for 
admission within its portals to seats of 
their own among the electors, where there 
shall be no more taxation without repre- 
sentation to vex the spirits of our law- 
makers with its biennial protests, I am 
sure I cannot tell you. But I know, 
and so do you, Mr. Governor of Oregon, 
and these honorable gentlemen, that the 
spirit of liberty and patriotism, like that 
of necessity and ambition, is in the air, It 
cannot be longer restricted by the fiat of 
sex or suppressed by the fiat of votes. 
The women of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho, to-day enjoy their full and free 
enfranchisement The governors, the 
legislature, the judiciary, and the men 
voters of all those States speak asa unit 
in praise of their women voters. And 
shall Oregon, the proud mother of three 
great States, in the youngest of which the 
women are voters already, shall she refuse 
through her men voters to ratify the hon- 
orable action of the legislative assembly 
which has given them the glorious oppor- 
tunity to celebrate the dawn of the 20th 
century by making it a year of jubilee for 
the wives and mothers of the pioneers, to 
whose influence the upbuilding of the 
State is, by their own confession, so 
largely due? Forbid it, men and brethren. 
Forbid it, Almighty God! 

And now, as I close, I beg leave to pre- 
sent for your edification the grandest 
poem that from the Oregon woman’s 
standpoint has ever been written by Ore- 
gon’s greatest poet, Joaquin Miller: 


THE MOTHERS OF MEN. 


The bravest battle that ever was fought! 
Shall I tell you where and when? , 
On the maps of the world you will find it 

not— 
’Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
ith sword or nobler pen; 
Nay, not with eloquent words or thought, 
a mouths of wonderful men! 


But deep in a walled-up woman's heart— 
Of a woman that would not yield, 

But bravely, silently, bore her part— 
Lo, there is that battle field! 


No marshaling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave; 

But oh! these battles they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave. 


Yet, faithful still as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in her walled-up town— 
Fights on and on in the endless wars, 
Then, silent, unseen, goes down. 


Oh, ye with banners and battle shot, 
And soldiers to shout and praise! 

I tell you the kingliest victories fought 
Were fought in these silent ways. 

Oh, spotless woman in a world of shame, 
With splendid and silent scorn, 

Go back to God as white as you came— 
The kingliest warrior born! 





STATUE TO MISS WILLARD. 

The bill before the Illinois Legislature 
to place a statue of Miss Willard in the 
National Capitol has passed that body and 
is now a law, the vote standing 117 for 
and 26 against. It is with unusual inter- 
est that we have watched the speedy 
progress of this measure. Introduced 
into the State Legislature a fortnight ago, 
it has passed the necessary readings and 
hearings, and the equally necessary side- 
trackings and amendments and small- 
minded objections, and has come through 
victoriously. 

Although it seems at first sight a rather 
trifling matter, the meaning of this tri- 
umph to womanhood, to manhood, and to 
humanity can hardly be overestimated. 
To place a woman’s statue among the 
nation’s statesmen on an equal plane of 
service, in their own sphere and not in 
the old-fashioned *‘woman’s sphere,”’ is 
the beginning of the end of sex distinc- 
tion. It is not the ‘‘entering wedge,” but 
the opening of an endless vista of sex 
equality, race development, human jus- 
tice. Is it of no importance to the race 
that one-half of our people, no matter 
what the virtue, the services, the sacri- 
fices, should be debarred from civil recog- 
nition of their life’s commission? But it 
is not a ‘“‘woman’s question’? nor a wo- 
man’s triumph, but humanity’s victory, 
which all will see more clearly as the 


years go on. 
A year ago this week the moral element 
of the country was in mourning over the 





death of the leader of moral reform. 
Scarcely had the wires flashed the sad 
news when the question of a monument 
suitable to her greatness and her goodness 
was raised. For some time her friends 
united upon the “temperance temple’’ in 
Chicago as the proper memorial and ral- 
lied to its rescue. But the barnacle of a 
million-dollar debt was too firmly clasped 
for the moneyless hands of her devoted 
followers to remove, and with regretful 
necessity they turned to something else. 
And soon there was a revival of dormant 
forces, and the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, the great organization 
which she had builded and for which she 
gave the last ounce of her declining 
strength, stood forth in growing power 
and declared, “I am Frances Willard’s 
monument; add to this noble cairn, stone 
by stone, until you have an organization 
that will commemorate the influence of 
such a life, and embody its purpose in 
living epistles.’ 

Content with this high mission, the 
white ribboners have toiled with accruing 
success, and knew not that the men of the 
country were ready and willing with a 
simple vote to erect a national monument 
in the National Capitol. Itis not so much 
for the honor of this one woman, great as 
she was, that the victory is appreciated, 
but because it bars forever from our 
National Government the question of sex 
in character and service, and sets a seal 
upon faithful ministry, whether rendered 
by man or woman.—Boston Transcript. 





-_<-- 


" ARMENIANS AS HELP. 





Several young Armenians, able to speak 
English, want places to do housework. 

An educated young Armenian, formerly 
the secretary of a Bishop, wants to do 
housework without wages, in return for 
his board and lessons in English. He 
speaks French, and the Bishop gives him 
a high recommendation as to character. 

Several Armenian boys want to do 
‘chores’? morning and evening in return 
for their board, and attend the public 
school during the day. No objections to 
going into the country. 


ed 


WITH WUMEN LAWYERS. 


Miss Elizabeth H. Hoover, a St. Louis 
girl, is the second woman to be admitted 
to the bar in the State of Washington. 
She was born in asmall town in Western 
Pennsylvania, and went to St. Louis at an 
early age. Being thrown entirely upon 
her own resources, she learned stenog- 
rapby and telegraphy, and soon after re- 
ceived an appointment with the Eureka 
Springs Railway company as secretary to 
General Powell Clayton, then general 
manager of the road. Having a wish to 
go to the far West, without friends or 
acquaintances she ventured into the new 
State of Washington, and settled at Ta- 
coma, where she built up a large school 
and office furniture business, and became 
a leading business woman. Appreciating 
the advantages offered by the government 
under the public land acts, she took ad- 
vantage of her rights under the homestead 
and desert acts, and secured a large tract 
of land in the famous Yakima valley, 
which she is bringing under cultivation. 
Being a studious young woman, she took 
up the study of law in her spare moments 
as a matter of education, persevering dur- 
ing a period of four or five years. She 
passed the examination, and was recently 
admitted to practise law at the January 
term of the State Supreme Court at 
Olympia. Later, when her other business 
affairs will permit, she expects to practise 
law. 

Miss Hoover is described as a slight lit- 
tle woman of apparently delicate physique, 
and a cheerful, bright disposition. 





IN MEMORIAM. 

Mrs. PHEBE A. JoHNs died at the home 
of her son, J. B. Johns, at Salina, Kan., 
on Feb. 10. 

Mrs. Johns was born July 31,1811, in Co- 
lumbiana County, O. In 1830 she married 
Samuel Johns, who died about sixteen 
years ago. She was a Quaker, and the 
ceremony took place in a Quaker church. 
Eleven children were born to them, of 
whom five survive. The Salina Journal 
says: 

Mrs. Johns has lived in Salina fifteen 
years, making her home with her son, 
who has shown the utmost devotion to 
her comfort, and cheered her declining 
years with his aid and counsel. She was 
a kind and loving mother, and her loss 
will be deeply felt. 

In spite of the severe cold, a large con- 
course of people gathered at the funeral. 
The services were conducted by Rev. Dr. 
Foulkes, and the aged and loved mother 
was borne with reverence and tenderness 
to her last resting place by her devoted 
children. 

Mrs. Johns had been an invalid for 
many years, affectionately cared for by 
her son and by her daughter-in-law, Mrs. 





Laura M. Johns. The immediate cause 
of her death was a paralytic stroke. 


—_——@—__ 


Mrs. MARIA GOODELL Frost was born 
in Providence, R. 1., in 1826. A daughter 
of Rev. William Goodell, the well-known 
anti-slavery and temperance editor, she 
early imbibed the principles of a reformer. 
She was a graduate of Oberlin College, a 
classmate of Lucy Stone, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, and Sallie Holley. The 
latter introduced her to the Rev. Lewis 
P. Frost, who afterwards became her hus- 
band and who passed away several years 
ago. 

Although hampered by ill health and 
almost total deafness, she was active in all 
reform work, especially woman suffrage 
and temperance. She was for a number 
of years superintendent of franchise of 
the Ohio W. C. T. U., and spoke and 
wrote much and feelingly on that subject. 
Earlier in life she wrote stories for her 
father’s paper, The Principia, and several 
Sunday school books, notably ‘*The Chil- 
dren of the Covenant’? and ‘Gospel 
Fruits,’ the latter a prize essay. 

She was an elder sister of the late 
Lavinia Goodell, who was also an active 
suffragist and prison reformer, and the 
first woman lawyer of Wisconsin. 

Since her widowhood Mrs. Frost has 
resided in Oberlin and lastly in Berea, 
Ky., in the home of her eldest son, the 
president of Berea College. Her eyesight 
began to fail a few months ago, a grievous 
affliction to one so dependent on books 
and letters for her happiness, but though 
she was feeble, no one apprehended her 
nearness to the other life. She went to 
bed on the last night of the old year in 
her usual health, and before morning had 
passed quietly over for a New Year's 
greeting with the dear ones gone before. 

She leaves four sons, Pres. Wm. Good- 
ell Frost, of Berea College, Kentucky; Rev. 
L. C. Frost, of Davison, Mich.; Rev. W. 
J. Frost, of Harvey, Ill., and Nelson A. 
Frost, a teacher in Minnesota, s. T. M. 


—_o—_—_. 


Died at 212 Highland Avenue, West 
Somerville, Mass., Feb. 3, ANGELINE G. 
WETHERBEE, M. D., after a painful illness 
of thirteen months, of muscular rheuma- 
tism, terminating finally in congestion of 
the lungs. 

Dr. Wetherbee was graduated at the 
Boston Female Medical College in 1866, a 
few years before it was merged in the 
Boston University School of Medicine, 
and practised a larger part of the time in 
Charlestown. She was for many years a 
member of the Ladies’ Physiological So- 
ciety. With the late Dr. Haynes, a mem- 
ber of her class, she alternated as physician 
in attendance at the free Dispensary es- 
tablished at the North End by that So- 
ciety, and gave her services during the 
entire time that that charity was in oper- 
ation. She was a member of the moral 
Education Society, and much interested 
in its work, and was more or less identi- 
fied with kindred organizations. A strong 
suffragist, she did much to advance the 
cause of woman’s enfranchisement. A 
careful, skilful physician, Dr. Wetherbee 
was ever kind and compassionate towards 
the poor, and no woman needing medical 
treatment was ever turned from her office 
door because she had little money to pay, 
or even none at all. Of a class of sixteen, 
graduated at the time as Dr. Wetherbee, 
only one now survives. M. 


—_—- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, MARCH 1, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On Feb. 22 a hearing was given before 
the Judiciary Committee of the New 
York State Senate, on the so-called ‘‘tax 
bill.’ Before describing the scene in de- 
tail, it is necessary to make an explana- 
tion in regard to this proposed law, as 
there is some confusion in the minds of 
our friends in regard to the matter. The 
Legislative committee of the State Asso- 
ciation drew up a suggestion of the act 
we wished to see passed. This has been 
so often spoken of in these letters that it 
would seem superfluous to recapitulate it 
here, were it not for the misunderstand- 
ings and misrepresentations which have 
arisen in regard toit. As has been already 
said, women have voted on questions of 
local taxation in many of our smaller 
cities and towns for several years, and it 
was resolved at the annual convention last 
fall that it would be wise to introduce a 
measure which should bestow this privi- 
lege on all properly qualified women 
throughout the State. This proposition 
met with the approval of Governor Roose- 
velt. The suggestion for a bill prepared 
by the Legislative Committee was as fol- 
lows: 

In all towns and villages where ques- 
tions of local taxation, or the issuing of 
bonds for municipal improvements, are 
submitted to the tax-paying citizens, 
women shall have the right to vote on 
equal terms with men. 


This was given to Mr. Kelsey in the 
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Assembly, with the request that he would 
| have it put in proper shape, and intro- 
| duced, For some reason the Committee 
of Statuto'y Revision, to which all bills 
are referred, did not see this draft, but it 
was introduced asa bill just as it stood. 
Some one called Senator Coggeshall’s at- 
tention to this measure, and he at once 
prepared a bill providing that the hus- 
bands of wealthy women should not be 
disfranchised on account of the passage of 
this law. (This shows how quick voters 
are to save themselves from any measure 
of disfranchisement!) Finally, after both 
these bills had been introduced in the 
Senate, Senator Armstrong took the whole 
matter to the Committee of Statutory Re- 
vision, and a properly drawn act was 
prepared, which is the one now pending 
in both houses, and which, of course, 
supersedes both the other bills. It is too 
long to reproduce here, but contains what 
should always be the basis of laws which 
are amendments of existing statutes, viz., 
the present law as it stands, and the new 
matter to be introduced. It provides in 
technical language for just what the brief 
suggestion asked for. It was on this bill 
that the hearing was asked for by the 
“Association Opposed to the Extension of 
Suffrage to Women.”’ 


When Mrs, Chapman, our State presi- 
dent, heard of this, she called together the 
friends of the bill, so that, on the early 
trains on Wednesday morning, there were 
two delegations going to Albany. In favor 
of the measure, besides the president of 
the N. Y. State W. S. A., there were Mrs. 
Elizabeth Smith Miller and Miss Miller, 
Mrs Harriet Stanton Blatch, Miss Mar- 
garet Chanler, Miss Cameron, and your 
correspondent. Opposed to the bill were 
Mrs. Arthur Dodge, Mrs. William B. Van 
Rensselear, Miss Lucy A. Plympton, and 
Mrs. Helen E. Greig. I reached the city 
on atrain a little later than the others, 
and was met by Mrs. Matheson, who went 
with me to the Capitol. We spent some 
time there in seeing men who were favor- 
able to the cause, and in securing the Sen- 
ate Chamber for the afternoon. The hear- 
ings before committees of late years have 
been held in committee rooms, which 
were small, overcrowded, and uncomfort- 
able. A brief interview with Senator 
Coggeshall won his interest, and, after 
consultation with Senator Brackett, the 
Senate Chamber was secured. Fortunate 
it was that this was done, for, when the 
appointed hour, half-past two, arrived, 
many people from the city came to the 
Capitol, so that the galleries were well 
filled, and the pressure in any smaller 
place would have been most trying. The 
Judiciary Committee took the seats in 
front of the desk of the presiding officer, 
and the advocates of the bill occupied the 
Senators’ seats, facing the desk on one 
side, with the opponents on the other. 

One hour was given to each of the con- 
testants, and the opposition had the first 
portion of the time. Mrs. Dodge read a 
carefully prepared legal argument against 
the proposed bill, said to have been drawn 
up by a good lawyer. It lost much of its 
point because the paper was largely taken 
up in objecting to the two measures which 
were no longer before the committee. 
Mrs. W. Winslow Crannell followed in a 
long address read from manuscript, in 
which the allegations which she has re- 
peated on other occasions were again pre- 
sented, with some coarseness of allusion 
which must have been matter of regret 
even to her friends. 

Mrs. Chapman then said a few graceful 
words in explanation of our claims, and 
introduced your correspondent. It is dif- 
ficult for me to say anything of my own 
address; this much, however, I will ven- 
ture, that ever since I first saw Mrs. Cran- 
nell in St. Louis, at the time of the Re- 
publican convention, and heard then the 
same arguments, substantially, that she 
gave at this hearing, I have been longing 
for an opportunity to reply. I first stated 
the purpose of the pending bill, and then 
discussed many of the points made by 
both disputants. 

Miss Chanler followed in a few earnest 
words in behalf of the justice of accord- 
ing to tax-paying women an opportunity 
to vote on questions of levying money. 
Every one knows the services of this 
young lady during the late war; she stood 
there representing not only the taxpayers 
of the State, but also the women who 
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have performed military duty for the na- 
tion. 

Mrs. Blatch replied to the charge that 
women were unfit for the care of munici- 
pal affairs by telling of the admirable 
work done by English women on local 
boards in England, of their value as 
voters, and of the many reforms brought 
about by their influence. Her quiet, per- 
suasive manner, and her lucid explana- 
tions should have been most convincing. 
It is unfortunate that want of space pre- 
vents the printing of all the arguments on 
both sides, as it is impossible to do justice 
to such a scene within the limits of a let- 
ter. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 








Tennyson’s sonand biographer has been 
appointed Governor of South Australia, 
where women vote. 


A Representative in the Legislature 
says he was converted to equal suffrage 
by the address of Mrs. Helen A. Shaw at 
the hearing of Feb. 21. 


The Canadian authorities will respect 
the peace principles of the Doukhobortski, 
and will not exact military service from 
them, Yet no one proposes that they 
should be excluded from the ballot-box. 


There are three official stenographers 
for the U. S. Pension Bureau, for whom 
Congress has made special appropriations 
by name. For the first time in the history 
of the Bureau, three women occupy the 
positions, Miss N. L. White, Miss A, A. 
Hallloban, and Miss Alice Atkinson. 


In the New Hampshire Legislature, a 
bill providing for the disfranchisement of 
voters convicted of bribery at elections 
failed in the House by a vote of 57 to 154. 
Yet the next time New Hampshire women 
ask for the ballot, they will be told that 
only those persons should be allowed to 
vote whose votes will surely and incon 
testably benefit their country. 


The book called ‘‘Easy Lessons in Civil 
Government,” by Mrs. Lilian Cole-Bethel, 
is a convenient reference hand-book on 
Municipal, County, State, and National 
government. Arranged as it is,in the 
form of questions and answers, it is easily 
understood. It can be procured by ad- 
dressing Mrs. Lilian Cole-Bethel, 738 E. 
Long Street, Columbus, O. Price, 50 
cents: post-paid, 55 cents. 

Some persons, reading that the Oregon 
Legislature had voted by a large majority 
in favor of a woman suffrage amendment, 
have received the impression that this has 
already given Oregon women the right to 
vote. This is a mistake. The favorable 
vete in the Legislature is a victory, but it 
is only victory in the first stage of the 
battle. The amendment must be sub- 
mitted to the voters, and be ratified by a 
majority of them, before it becomes part 
of the State Constitution. 
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Quits. 


Said a young and tactless husband 
To his inexperienced wife, 

“If you would but give up leading 
Such a fashionable life, 

And devote more time to cooking— 
How to mix and when to bake— 
Then perhaps you might make pastry 

Such as mother used to make.” 


And the wife, resenting, answered, 
For the worm will turn, you know, 
“If you would but give up horses, 
And a score of clubs or so 
To devote more time to business— 
When to buy and what to stake— 
Then perhaps you might make money 
Such as father used to make.”’ 
—G. 8S. T., in Brooklyn Life. 
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WHERE GO THE DREAMS? 


BY LILIAN GERTRUDE SHUMAN. 





The snows, the snows, where go the blos- 
soming snows ?— 

The hooded marvel like a white, white rose, 

Unfolding petal after petal high, 

A one-tone heart laid bare unto the sky. 


The clouds, the clouds, where go the imaged 
clouds ?— 

Like wishes looming, deep be-trailed with 
shrouds, 

Outspreading through a world of wintry hue, 

Outfading helplessly into the blue. 


The dreams, the dreams, where go the dim- 

born dreams ?— 

whispered glimpses of a heaven's 

gleams, 

The hands outreaching where winds pitiless 
blow— 

Where go the dreams—the dreams of long 
ago? —Boston Transcript. 
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LOVE THYSELF LAST. 


BY VIRGINIA CALL. 





Love thyself last. Look near, behold thy 
duty 

To those who walk beside thee down life’s 
road ; 

Make glad their days by little acts of beauty, 

And help them bear the burden of earth’s 


load. 


Love thyself last. Look far and find the 
stranger 
Who staggers ‘neath his sin and his de- 
spair; 
Go lend a hand and lead him out of danger, 
To heights where he may see the world is 


fair. 


Love thyself last. The vastnesses above thee 
Are filled with Spirit Forces, strong and 


pure. 
And fervently these faithful friends shall 
love thee; 
Keep thou thy watch o’er others, and 
endure. 


Love thyself last; and oh, such joy shall 
thrill thee, 
As never yet to seltish souls was given. 
Whate'er thy lot, a perfect peace will fill 
thee, 
And earth shall seem the anteroom of 
Heaven. 


Love thyself last. The world shall be made 
better 
By thee, if this brief motto forms thy creed. 
Go, follow it in spirit and in letter. 


This is the true religion which men need. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


DELPHINE’S AND WILLARD’S PART- 
NERSHIP. 


BY EMMA E. PAGE, 

The rain ceased, and Mrs. Handson’s 
fingers flew till they reached the middle 
of her seam-needle, when she deftly rolled 
up the coarse woolen sock, which she had 
commenced and more than half finished 
that short afternoon in Delphine’s pleas- 
ant sitting-room, stuck the needles into 
the ball of sheep’s-gray, and arose to go. 

The shower had driven Willard Palmly 
in from the potato field, and for more 
than half an hour he had been enjoying 
the sitting-room and his Farm Journal 
together. He was not so absorbed, how- 
ever, but that he noted what a good time 
the two women were having. Delphine 
was radiant with joy over the unexpected 
delight of her visitor in the Art Amateurs 
they were slowly leafing through. Mrs, 
Handson, never pausing in her knitting, 
leaned forward and drank in everything 
like athirsty soul. Her few comments in 
broken German betokened an artistic 
sense. Her enthusiastic pleasure grew as 
they passed from page to page, and she 
began to look young. They came upon 
some exquisite illustrations of Dresden 
china. 

“There,”’ said Delphine, “I am tempted 
to sell all I have and buy some Dresden 
ware. I want at least one pitcher like 
this.” 

A tear dropped down among Mrs, Hand- 
son’s hurrying needles. 

“IT come from Dresden,’ she said in 
answer to Delphine’s glance of sympathy. 
‘“*Heim-weh comes at seeing this.’ 

Another turn of the leaf, and they were 
smiling together over “The Climbing 
Kittens.” 

But neither pleasure nor “heim-weh’’ 


could make Mrs. Handson forget her 
manifold duties as house-mother, Her 
hands told of hard, bard work; and her 
tidy person, and the dispatch with which 
she made herself and her sleeping baby 
ready to go home, bespoke thrift and 
capability. 

“I mus’ look to supper and milkin’,”’ 
she said, conclusively, in answer to the 
remonstrance against her going. 

At a glance from Delphine, Willard was 
on his feet, hat in hand, ready to carry 
the baby over the slippery quarter of a 
mile to the Handson place. Involuntarily, 
he compared the two bending over the 
couch; the mother, adjusting the cloak 
about the baby’s feet, Delphine, tying on 
the little hood with gentle touch and ten- 
der look, the one fresh as an apple-blossom 
in her rosy tea-gown, the other, without 
an ornament, save the love-light in her 
eyes as she looked upon the tiny sleeper, 
the story of rough, hard work written all 
over her. Asshe took up the bundle of 
dry goods, the bit of humanity inside 
opened a pair of very dark eyes and 
smiled sweetly. 

‘She knows her mother,” said Willard, 
feeling that he had fortunately hit upon 
the right words, 

But Mrs. Handson looked at him re- 
proachfully and then back at the baby, 
saying, with an undercurrent of deep 
meaning, ‘‘He’s no girl! He’s a nice boy; 
and he’ll grow up to bea nice, pig man 
by and by, and earn a living for some 
sweet lady, like Mrs. Palmly.’’ Her eyes 
and mouth were coquetting with the 
smiling little one, all the while; and be- 
fore passing him over to Willard she gave 
him an extra hug, as if unwilling to give 
up the pleasure of carrying him. 

“Don’t you think you earn your living?” 
asked Delphine, stiffening her backbone 
with some of the dignity she felt belonged 
to her friend. ‘The bearing and rearing 
of eight children, with all your making 
and washing and mending, your cooking 
and churning and milking, your garden- 
ing, not to mention your making a hand 
in the potato field and orchard, your knit- 
ting and sewing after every one else is 
asleep—don’t you think you earn your 
living?” And her glowing eyes and burn- 
ing cheeks intensified her climax, 

For a moment Mrs. Handson looked 
frightened, as if treachery might lurk in 
those impassioned questions. But the 
case was too plain, Her good sense as- 
serted itself, and she laughed outright at 
the absurdity of her doubt, and grewa 
little taller as she said, ‘‘I pelieve I do.”’ 


“If that blessed little woman, with a 
poet’s heart and muscles of iron, has not 
earned a living for herself and a dozen 
others, and a good half of the Handson 
acres besides, | should like to know who 
has?’’ asked Delphine severely of herself, 
as she went to and fro setting her tea- 
table. “To think, too, that I have lived 
here two years,’’ she went on, ‘‘suffering 
for some one to enjoy my Art Amateurs 
with me, and have been too stupid to see 
the friend I needed in her! I feel as if I 
had caught a glimpse of angels’ wings 
through a chrysalis shell this afternoon, 
But who would dream of it to see her 
going day after day like a working ma- 
chine? And that woman has ‘a living’ 
doled out to her! No man should piece- 
meal out to me a grudging pittance of 
what I earned by the sweat of my brow!” 
And she struck an attitude of defiance, 
determined enough to put to flight the 
shades of any close-fisted oppressor of 
womankind that might be lurking near, 
Then she sank into a chair at the head of 
the table, and laughed at her own heat. 
But she burst out with renewed energy 
when her good husband entered the 
room: 

“Willard, you say that I am a born 
champion of women. I tell you, the Mrs. 
Handsons need me, and you, and as many 
more as we can muster, for champions.”’ 

“TI agree with you,’’ he said, sitting 
down close beside her. ‘‘The pathos of that 
poor woman’s twenty years of unquestion- 
ing dependence is driven home to me at 
last by that fond forecast of her baby’s 
future. ‘He’ll bea man, and earn a living 
for some sweet lady like Mrs. Palmly, by 
and by! I had the grace to see it, even 
before you made your telling comment. I 
smart yet under her implied statement 
that I earn your living. You have cer- 
tainly carried your end of the beam since 
we began our life partnership. I wanted 
to tell her that you had a monthly allow- 
ance, the amount fixed by yourself; but I 
forebore such small defence till I could 
make a better showing. I have thought 
it out on the way home. We will be part- 
ners in fact as well as in name, after to- 
day, if you are agreed. Here are the fam- 
ily pocket-book and bank account. Being 
the housekeeper, you are their natural 
custodian. You shall have your own 
check-book, and draw upon our deposit 
with the same freedom I do. You will be 
responsible for the household branch of 
the business, and I will be responsible for 
the farming branch. We are equally in- 





terested in the successful management of 


every detail of our work; but if I can 
make the expenditure for barn and farm 
and orchard better because they are my 
special care, surely you can make the ex- 
penditure for the house better because that 
is your special care. It isso plainto me 
now, I wonder there was ever a time when 
I did not see it. We can have a joint foot- 
ing up of accounts once a month, so that 
each may keep a hand on the pulse of the 
business. This arrangement will increase 
my content and self-respect, whether it 
does yours or not. When we have it well 
in hand, we can outline the plan at our 
Farmers’ Club, and it may spread.”’ 

Delphine’s eyes grew large and bright, 
then soft and tender. Willard always 
liked to watch their changes. She took 
hold of both lapels of his coat (a way of 
hers) and said: 

“Willard, you have a poet’s insight and 
a hero’s execution. The other day, when 
I asked you what you thought might be 
the advantages or disadvantages of the 
wife having free access to the family 
pocket-book, you replied, indifferently: 
‘If she needed money, it would be a con- 
venience,’ I wished, then, that you might 
have an experience that would make you 
understand the humiliating poverty of 
hard-working women in some well-to-do 
households, It has come sooner than I 
ex pected.”’ 

“Do you think Mrs. Handson is obliged 
to ask for every dollar as she spends it?’’ 
asked Willard, looking uncomfortable. 

“Yes, every cent,’ said Delphine, warm- 
ly. ‘‘And as the children’s wants increase, 
hers are curtailed. Do you think, if she 
had been free to use some of the money 
she has earned, she would have nothing 
but the barest necessities about her to- 
day,—that woman, with her love for the 
beautiful? Yet I am glad to believe that 
few husbands are like Peter Handson. 
But more women are made uncomfortable 
about household expenses than you imag- 
ine. Only the other day, Mrs. Bradley 
told me she dreaded to see sugar on the 
rise; it seemed harder for men to buy sug- 
ar than any other one thing, adding, pa- 
thetically: ‘It takes so much sugar to do 
for our big family! I was indignant over 
the smallness of a good man with large 
means making such an economical house- 
keeper uncomfortable about the sugar he 
and his six great boys eat up. Of course, 
some women are spendthrifts, like some 
men; but reducing them to dependent 
beggary cannot help the case. There must 
be some better way; and the man who 
blunders by taking such a partner into his 
business ought to find that better way.’’ 

**You ride your hobby well,” said Wil- 
lard, with real admiration under his jest. 


As they closed their account books after 
their first grand clearance (as Delphine 
called it), Willard asked: 

“In the light of a year’s experience, 
what would you say are the advantages of 
a married partnership that goes as deep 
as the pocket-book?”’ 

‘Twenty-five dollars saved is no mean 
thing,’ said Delphine. 

“Particularly with improved board and 
more comfortable household appoint- 
ments,” put in Willard. ‘ 

Delphine waved him into silence with 
her pencil. ‘These are small things,”’ she 
continued, “but well worth while. The 
great advantage is the increased independ- 
ence and self-respect of the house-mother, 
and the consequent increased respect 
shown her by family and friends. That 
was good seed you scattered in the Farm- 
ers’ Club, and which you have so dili- 
gently watered and tended since. Mrs. 
Bradley has her own check-book now, and 
manages the household branch just as in- 
dependently as 1 do. I know two families 
who never had a bank account, that are 
trying essentially the same plan, and are 
likely to be able to make deposits by and 
by. And dear, blessed Mrs. Handson, 
whom to know is to love, has all the egg 
and butter money for her very own, now. 
She looks an inch taller, and years hap- 
pier.”’ 

‘*Delphine,”’ said Willard, with a search- 
ing look, ‘‘are you happier?” 

She knew that he read her heart, and 
said, simply: 

“Yes, Willard. A silver chain is yet a 
chain; but the hand that breaks it weaves 
cords of grateful love more binding.” 
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MRS. STANTON ON MRS. PLACE. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton writes to 
the N. Y. Sun in favor of the commuta- 
tion of Mrs. Place’s punishment to im- 
prisonment for life. She says, in part: 


I am opposed to the death penalty in 
any form, for men or women, but the fact 
that woman has no voice in the laws, no 
representation in the government, makes 
her as helpless as dogs or cats in the hands 
of vivisectionists, outside the realm of 
justice and mercy. What a picture is 
presented us at this time for contempla- 
tion! The great State of New York on 
one side, and an ignorant, unbalanced, and 
half-crazy woman on the other, about to 





suffer the death penalty for a horrible 


crime, which no sane person could pos- 
sibly perpetrate! 

For the protection of society she must 
be punished, but let ber sentence be com- 
muted to life-long imprisonment. Such 
criminals as Mrs. Place, now doomed to 
death, must be deprived of their liberty; 
but capital punishment is a barbarism un- 
worthy this stage of our development, and 
a disgrace to the Christianity and civili- 
zation of the nineteenth century. The 
paraphernalia of death by electricity is 
more harrowing in its details than the 
gallows, and both are revolting to the 
moral sense of the community. There is 
a sentiment of tenderness and compassion 
in the soul of every man that revolts at 
the crucifixion of a mother of the race, 
even in the form of the most ignorant and 
degraded woman. 

The time has come for New York, the 
great leader in the sisterhood of States, to 
abolish this relic of barbarism, and give 
the criminals, by useful labor for years, 
the opportunity to atone in a measure for 
their crimes, and benefit society by their 
patient industry. 

By making our prisons what they should 
be, schools of reformation, where the 
best elements in the human mind can be 
awakened and developed, men and women 
might graduate as skilled laborers, schol- 
ars in the rudiments of learning, with 
clearer moral perceptions, and with new 
hopes and ambitions, a blessing to them- 
selves, the family and the State. 

. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 





A CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 

A new arrangement of the ‘‘Women’s 
Suffrage Calendar’ marks the issue for 
1899, which forms a complete compendium 
of the dates affecting the woman’s move- 
ment for the present century, so far as it 
has gone. It is intended that this Cal- 
endar shall close the series, and the edi- 
tor, Miss Helen Blackburn, has done much 
to make it of more than ephemeral ser- 
vice. In the first ten years of the nine- 
teenth century were born Harriet Marti- 
neau, Mrs, Barrett Browning, and Georges 
Sand. The second decade saw the birth 
of our Queen, whose reign has witnessed 
such a remarkable development of femi- 
nine progress. The late Miss Lydia 
Becker was born in 1827, in a golden hour 
for the women of England, to whose in- 
terests she devoted the prime of her life 
and energies. A year later Mrs. Somer- 
ville and Miss Herschell were elected 
members of the Royal Astronomical Soci- 
ety. The ‘thirties’? marked a retrograde 
movement, women being excluded from 
the provisions of the reform act, the 
municipal-corporations act depriving the 
sex of the power to vote, and an act being 
passed destroying a widow’s right to 
dower. Queen’s College, Harley Street, 
was opened in 1848, and in the succeeding 
year Miss Elizabeth Blackwell, M. D., re- 
ceived her diploma in the United States. 
In 1854 Miss Florence Nightingale landed 
at Constantinople on her mission of mercy, 
an undertaking that resulted in revolu- 
tionizing the profession of nursing in 
Great Britain. In the fifties agitation was 
begun on the subject of married women’s 
property, and the first Ladies’ Sanitary 
Association wasformed. Previous to this 
decade there had been no swimming bath 
open to women in London. Im 1861 Miss 
Emily Faithfull established the Victoria 
Press, in which all the work was done by 
women. Four years later the University 
of Cambridge admitted young women for- 
mally to its local examinations. It was in 
1866 that Disraelispoke in favor of wom- 
en’s suffrage in the House of Commons, 
and that John Stuart Mill presented a 
petition for the enfranchisement of wom- 
en; and in the following year the National 
Society for Women’s Suffrage was formed, 
its first public meeting being held in Man- 
chester, on April 14, 1868. The passing 
of the married women’s property act, in 
1870, marked a great step forward, and 
scarcely less important, in its way, was 
the election of Miss Becker on the Man- 
chester School Board, the first woman 
who had been admitted to such a position. 
In 1872 the Court of Queen’s Bench un- 
gallantly ruled married women incapable 
of voting in municipal elections. Girton 
College was incorporated in that year. In 
1873 the death of John Stuart Mill was a 
severe blow to the cause. Mrs. Nassau 
Senior, three years before her death, 
was appointed Inspector of Workhouse 
Schools in 1874, and this year saw the 
opening of the London School of Medi- 
cine for Women. The first woman Poor- 
Law Guardian was appointed in 1875. 
Three years later judgment was given in 
the Agar-Ellis case, the judge deciding 
that promises made by the husband before 
marriage counted nothing in law. The 
promise, in this case, dealt with the relig- 
ion in which the daughters were to be 
brought up. In this year Somerville Hall, 
Oxford, was opened. 
The eighties began auspiciously with 
the passing of fuil woman’s suffrage by 
the Legislature of the Isle of Man, the ad- 
mission of women to the Cambridge 
Tripos examinations, the extension of the 
municipal franchise to women in Scotland, 
and the passing of the married women’s 
property act for Scotland. In 1884 Ox- 





ford admitted women to examinations, 





and in the same year the degree of B. A. 
was conferred on nine ladies at the Royal 
University, Ireland, where the Princess of 
Wales received the degree of Doctor of 
Music in the following April. The Royal 
Holloway College for Women was opened 
by the Queen in 1886, and in 1888 her 
Majesty visited Queen Margaret’s College, 
Glasgow. In 1889 a protest against wom- 
en’s suffrage appeared in the Nineteenth 
Century Review, signed by 104 women; but 
this card was immediately trumped by the 
suffragists with an article in favor of the 
measure signed by 2,000 women. 

In 1890 Miss Fawcett and Miss Alford 
came out at the head of the mathematical 
and Tripos lists. Miss Lydia Becker's 
death in this year was a heavy loss to the 
party. The British Medical Association 
began to admit women members in 1892, 
Two years later the first women factory 
inspectors were appointed, and women 
were for the first time placed on a Royal 
Commission, The same year that saw the 
decision of Cambridge University against 
giving degrees to women witnessed the 
opening of University Hall, St. Andrew’s, 
and of Durham University to girl students, 
The vicissitudes of the parliamentary 
franchise for women bill are duly recorded, 
and a mass of information given as to the 
progress of the cause in other countries, 
The little pamphlet forms a valuable book 
of reference for all who are interest in the 
legal status of women all over the civilized 
world. A complete list of the supporters 
of women’s suffrage in the House of Com- 
mons is given, arranged according to the 
years in which they first voted in the mat- 
ter, and Miss Blackburn seems to have 
collected every item of information that 
could possibly be required by partisans of 
the movement.—London Daily News. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK SUFFRAGE ANTIS PROTEST. 

Six women members of the Executive 
Committee of the New York State Asso- 
ciation Opposed to the Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women appeared before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee at Albany, on Feb. 
22. They were Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones, 
chairman; Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Mrs. 
Rossiter Johnson, Mrs. George Wadding- 
ton, Mrs. George Phillips, and Miss Lil- 
lian Hart. Mrs. Dodge read a paper 
which had been prepared by Mrs. John- 
son in conjunction with Mrs. Helen Wat- 
terson Moody. This document will be 
regarded as an historical curiosity some 
day. We give it in full, for the benefit of 
posterity. It ran as follows: 


We come before your honorable body 
as representatives of the New York State 
Association Opposed to the Extension of 
the Suffrage. to Women. We come to 
speak concerning three bills which have 
been introduced into the Legislature by 
advocates of woman suffrage. They refer 
to a tax-paying vote for women. Of the 
two presented in the Senate one provides 
that ‘ta woman who possesses the qualifica- 
tions to vote for village officers, except 
the qualification of sex, who is the owner 
of property in the village, be entitled to 
vote upon propositions authorizing the 
expenditure of money.’’ The other pro- 
vides that ‘“‘every other person (except 
married women) twenty-one years of age, 
who shall have resided in the village 
thirty days next preceding such election, 
and is the owner of property in the village, 
shall also be entitled to vote upon a pro- 
position for or against the expenditure of 
money.”’ 

The new one introduced in the As- 
sembly provides that in all towns and 
villages where questions of local taxation 
or the issuing of bonds for municipal im- 
provements are submitted to the taxpay- 
ing citizens, women shall have the right 
to vote on equal terms with men. 

The most specious of suffrage cries is, 
“Taxation without representation is 
tyranny,’’ and the claim that appeals 
most strongly to those who would other- 
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wise feel no sympathy with suffrage is, 
“We pay taxes, and yet have no voice as 
to how our money shall be spent.” 

Before discussing these bills we wish to 
call your attention to a singular fact. 
Suffrage advocates seem to know that the 
din concerning taxation rings hollow, for 
they do not make it a legislative issue. 
It has not been pressed here before for 
twenty-five years, at least. During the 
fast three years suffrage propositions have 
met with thirty-seven defeats in twenty 
States, and of all these only two concerned 
taxation. In Connecticut, in 1897, the 
Legislature rejected a bill to permit tax- 
paying women to vote on questions in- 
yolving the laying of taxes, and in Ken- 
tucky, in 1898, the House rejected a pro- 
position to exempt from taxation the 
property of women while they are not 
permitted to vote. The bills may or may 
not encroach upon constitutional suffrage. 
If they do so we believe that you can be 
trusted to defeat them; but even if they 
represent only delegated power, as does 
the school vote, we have profound objec 
tions to them. They would give special 
privileges to some and equal rights to 
none. They would establish a special 
privilege for the woman who has property 
against the rights of the woman who has 
pone. They would also establish injustice 
as between women of property, for the 
millionaire would have no more votes as 
to her thousand acres than the wage- 
earner would have as to her grass plot. 
If you are going to establish or extend a 
property vote at all, it should be propor- 
tional. Where will you stop? If the 
woman who has $5,000 has one vote, then 
the woman who owns $100,000 worth of 
property must have twenty votes or she 
is wronged, 

These bills are based upon such un- 
democratic and exceptional conditions as 
to lead one to believe that they are in- 
tended as mere entering wedges for a 
cause that is desperate. One of them asks 
this vote for widows and spinsters; the 
others ask it for married women as well, 
The first restriction belongs only in 
Europe, while any taxpayer’s vote is an 
anomaly in a free land, 

Unmarried women have always stood, 
as to property rights, on a par with men. 
Will anybody believe that man intended 
to favor his sister and to wrong his wife 
and mother? Laws that once bound a 
woman's property rights to her husband’s 
were meant to be protective. But, whether 
unmarried or married, women cannot vote 
on “equal terms with man,’’ for reasons 
that will be given later in the course of 
our argument. It is generally thought 
that the advocates of woman suffrage 
secured the passage of the laws giving 
property rights to married women in this 
State and country. But ‘*The History of 
Woman Suffrage,” edited by Mrs, Stanton, 
Miss Anthony, and Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
tells a different story. That work was 
published in 1881-’85. In setting forth 
the causes that gave rise to the suffrage 
movement, the editors mention as: 

First, ‘‘The discussion in several of the 
State Legislatures of the property rights 
of married women.” 

The suffrage movement began in 1848, 
In 1844 Rhode Island passed a law secur- 
ing property rights to married women. In 
1848-"49 Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Texas passed such laws. In 1850-52, 
Maine and Alabama passed such laws. In 
1853 New Hampshire, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa took the same step. In 1849 
Ohio, Maine, Indiana, and Missouri passed 
laws giving married women the right to 
their own earnings. Suffrage agitation 
had not even been dreamed of in most of 
these widely separated States. As to 
New York State, we quote the following 
from the Suffrage History: 

‘‘When preparing their first volume, 
Mrs. Gage wrote to the Hon. George 
Geddes asking who was responsible for 
the Married Woman’s Property Rights’ 
Bill that was passed in 1848, and whether 
any debates had preceded it. He wrote, 
in reply, in part as follows: ‘I believe 
this law originated with Judge Fine, with- 
out any outside prompting. Only one 
petition was presented in favor of the bill, 
and that came from Syracuse, and was 
due to the action of my personal friends. 
I know of no debates that preceded it, and 
I am quite sure that in our long discus- 
sions no allusion was made to anything of 
the kind.’ ”’ 

So it appears that suffrage advocates 
had no connection with this bill, which 
opened the way for all the liberal legisla- 
tion which has ended in making laws far 
more favorable to women than to men. 
In a pamphlet published by the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Association to re- 
port its proceedings during the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1894, it is recorded 
that B. F. Church, in presenting an appeal 
from his county asking for the submission 
of the suffrage amendment, said: ‘Sir, 
beginning in 1848, the male citizens of the 
State of New York, not at the clamor of 
the women, as I understand it, but actu- 
ated by a sense of justice, began to remove 
the disabilities under which women 
labored at that time, until, in 1891 I be- 
lieve, the last barriers were stricken away. 

A prominent suffrage advocate said: 
“When any community is civilized up to 
the point of enfranchising women, it will 
be civilized up to the point of sustaining 
their vote, as it now sustains their prop- 
erty rights, with the whole material force 
of the community.” 

We offer the foregoing as testimony 
that woman does not need the property 
vote in self-defence. These bills ask for 
the ballot in behalf of women who hold 
property in their own right; but the 
owner always adds the taxes to the rental. 
Therefore, tenants and occupiers are as 
truly taxpayers, and this bill, which is 
urged in behalf of woman suffrage and 
not of taxpayers, may soon be followed 
by another demand for the ballot. 

Virtually there is no connection be- 
tween voting and taxpaying. When a 
millionaire becomes a bankrupt he does 


not lose his vote. 





This is because he does 
not lose capacity fur the things the gov- 
ernment counts on equally whether he is 
rich or poor, a taxpayer or a non-taxpayer. 
These are: Police duty, jury duty, riot- 
quelling, property-guarding and law-de- 
fending, in peace or in war. The prop- 
erty of man, woman, and child is alike 
taxed, and in return for the payment of 
the tax they all get the same things: 
Schools, roads, gas, water, police protec- 
tion, etc. But there is another tax—the 
service tax—which is necessary to make 
the property of all taxpayers of any value. 
It is the service tax that gives security, 
and that tax is laid upon men alone. 
With this tax goes the vote. To give 
woman a taxpaying vote when she is ex- 
empted by nature and civilized usage 
from forming part of the defence of even 
her own property is to work injustice. It 
is not true that woman has no voice in re- 
gard to her property now. Practically 
she is likely to have more voice than her 
masculine neighbor with his one vote. 
Besides, the majority of women are not 
taxpayers. 

Again, the property interests of women 
are so bound up with those of their hus- 
bands, sons, and friends, that they are 
represented by men. If a woman cannot 
trust any of these to vote as she could 
wish, how can she trust them to carry out 
her wishes after she has voted? For we 
must remember that the execution of 
laws must always be left to the men, The 
final vote concerning laws should rest in 
the hands of those who alone can enforce 
laws. Ina republic the defence rests only 
on the individual men, and the wisest 
statesmen have seen that the ballot must 
therefore be theirs alone, if the govern- 
ment is to be stable. The ballot is nota 
reward to man for standing ready to give 
this defence. It is merely the symbol that 
civilized usage employs in order to learn 
what strength could be arrayed to sup- 
port opposing votes. If man’s strength 
ceases to stand behind the symbol, the 
ballot is of no value to anybody. Man is 
as much controlled by the limitations of 
his nature as a woman is by hers. He 
cannot ‘make over half the voting power 
to women”’ without endangering all vot- 
ing power. So long as human nature re- 
mains what it is, and so long as man can- 
not make over his larger brawn and 
muscle, he cannot make over the voting 
power. He might hand over the symbol, 
but the symbol without the thing symbol- 
ized will prove a delusion. 

That the sovereign power is man’s only 
while he is able to exercise it we realized 
during the glorious and tragic summer of 
1898. Man would fain have voted free- 
dom to Cuba and the islands of the sea, 
but found that only his sword could win 
it. This is as true, though not as evi 
dent, of every law’s enactment and every 
poll’s decision. For this reason women 
cannot vote on equal terms with men. 
Woman’s right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness is inalienable, and 
man commits a moral wrong when he 
endangers these by attempting to extend 
the symbol of his protective power where 
he cannot extend the power itself. 

Nature, not man, has exempted woman 
from the fighting line where rests the 
ballot- box. Frederick Douglass said: 
“American freedom depends on the bal- 
lot-box, the jury-box, and the cartridge- 
box.’’ The advocates of woman suffrage 
demand complete use of the first, partial 
use of the second, and entire exemption 
from the use of the third, on which both 
the others rely for existence. And this 
they do in the name of “equal rights to 
all and special privileges to none.””’ The 
request would be ludicrous if it were not 
dangerous. 

We have other grave objections to offer, 
gleaned from experience. Women tax- 
payers are among the most numerous 
signers of anti-suffrage petitions. Women 
do notnow vote concerning their money 
affairs where they have opportunity. 
They do not use the school, or even the 
constitutional suffrage, except to a limited 
degree. The social and moral initiative 
is theirs, and stated voting does not be- 
long to the genius of their life. But the 
fact that women might not desire to use 
the vote themselves would not prevent 
their votes from being used as men’s 
could not be. The city of Des Moines, la., 
lately gave an object-lesson. To further 
a piece of jobbery, hundreds of vicious 
women were forced to vote under threat 
of exposure. Woman is an abider, even 
if her home is the haunt of vice, and 
political rascality can lay its hand upon 
her when her male associates are unknown. 

Gentlemen, woman suffrage and wo- 
man’s progress are founded on distinct 
and, as we believe, on antagonistic prin- 
ciples. As proof that lawmakers have 
recognized this truth, we point to the fact 
that while for fifty years New York has 
steadfastly denied appeals for woman 
suffrage, her statesmen have made laws 
so largely in our favor that, if we want 
legal equality, we must begin with a sur- 
render of great privileges. We believe 
that these privileges have been granted in 
recognition of the fact that our life and 
work are as valuable to man and to the 
government, and as much respected by 
both, as man’s more evident service. 
Such privileges appear to be our equal 
rights, and we pray you not to endanger 
them by the passage of these bills. 


Among the other women present in 
opposition to the bills were Mrs. W. W. 
Crannell, Mrs. William J. Wallace, Mrs. 
James Boyd, Mrs. Gregg, Mrs. William 
Bayard Van Rensselaer, and Miss Lucy 
Plympton, of Albany, and Mrs. Charles 
Sumner Hamlin, of Boston. 

The New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association was represented by Mrs. Mari- 
ana W. Chapman, of Brooklyn; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Smith Miller and her daughter, of 
Geneva; Miss Margaret Livingston Chan- 
ler; Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch; Miss 





Amelia Cameron, and Mrs, Lillie Deve- 
reux Blake. A further report of the hear- 
ing is given in our New York Letter. 


————_-=3- oe 


OHIO. 


ToLepo, O., Fes. 27, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Perhaps this is the quiet preceding the 
storm, the silence ere the thunder, but it 
certainly is a most quiescent atmosphere 
here, especially so far as suffrage matters 
are concerned. 

The ward meetings are held regularly, 
and have most enjoyable programmes, 
The 7th Ward Club met last week with 
Mrs. E. B. Hall. The attendance was 
good, and the interest great. Especially 
was there a feeling of good-will towards 
Oregon for its success. 

No names are hinted at yet for a member 
of the Board of Education. General Ham- 
ilton’s term expires, but no names are 
mentioned for a successor. It is hardly 
possible that the gentleman will succeed 
himself, as he was elected against his own 
protest. 

The Manual Training School here has 
just introduced a class in cooking for the 
ward schools, and over 500 children are 
enrolled. The coming generation will 
know how to prepare a meal properly. 

The Educational Club lately listened to 
an excellent paper on ‘Public and Per- 
sonal Hygiene,’ by Dr. Elizabeth Woods. 
Dr. Mary Law opened the discussion. 
Sorosis is going on with its regular work, 
It plans to have two papers, and vocal and 
instrumental music for each evening. 

Dr. Emily Boice has gone abroad for the 
winter. Miss Emily Bouton, of the Toledo 


Blade, has been elected to membership in | 


the National Woman’s Press Association. 
Mrs, Kate B, Sherwood has been selected 
as a member of the Woman's Board for 
the Centennial Exposition to be held here 
in 1903. Mrs, Sherwood is well known as 
an exceedingly versatile woman, and the 
founder of the Woman’s Relief Corps. 
She also writes very clever poetry. iB. 

Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page. 





HUMORODS. 


“Aren’t you afraid that your daughter 
will come home from college knowing 
more than you do?”’ 

“Why, we shall consider our money 
thrown away if she doesn’t!” 


‘“*Well,’”’ said the war board examiner, 
‘what have you to say about the beef?” 
“Oh, it satisfied me,’ replied the high 
private. ‘‘l am a vegetarian, you know.” 
—Philadelphia North American. 

Mrs. Kelley’s son was to march in the 
parade. She watched for the procession 
with eager eyes, and when it came, her 
heart swelled with motherly pride. 
‘‘Aren’t they beautiful!” she said. “But 
they're every one of them out of step ex- 
cept my Jimmy!’’: 

Mrs. C.—1 wonder where in the world 
the alarm clock has gone! I saw it on 
the'mantel yesterday. 

Mr. C.—It was there yesterday, and I 
heard it going off this morning. 

Mrs. C.—Well, I hope it hasn’t gone 
where you told it to go.— Yonkers States- 
man, 


The worst typographical error that I 
bave heard of lately is in an Oshkosh 
paper. It announces a lecture “by Dr. 
Haidekopf, our able health officer, before 
the Sanitary Improvement Association, on 
‘The Beneficial Effect of Flirtation on the 
Public Health.’’’ For ‘‘flirtation,’’ read 
“filtration.” 


A number of constables were assembled 
at Scotland Yard, London, to be examined 
previous to being appointed as sergeants, 
A candidate was asked by a member of 
the examining board: ‘‘You are on duty 
in the vicinity of a menagerie, and you 
are informed that a lion has broken loose, 
and is roaming about the streets. What 
steps would you take?” ‘Jolly long steps, 
sir!’ replied the constable. 


Here are some orders recently received 
by a druggist in a neighboring city: 

“This child is my little girl. I send you 
five cents to buy two sitless powders for a 
groan up adult who is sike.”’ 

‘Dear Dochter, ples gif bearer five sense 
worse of Auntie Toxyn for to gargle 
baby’s throat and obleage.”’ 

‘*You will pleas give the lettle boi five 
cents worth of epecac for to throw up ina 
five months’ old babe. N. B.—The babe 
has a sore stummick,”’ 

“IT have a cute painin my child’s dia- 
gram. Please give my son something to 
release it.” 

‘*My little babey has eat up its father’s 
parish plasther. Send an antedote quick 
as possible by the enclosed girl.”’ 

“IT haf a hot time in my insides and 
wich I wood like it to be extinguished. 
What is good for to: extinguish it? The 
enclosed money is for the price of the 
extinguisher. Hurry pleas.” 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Pecrie, postpaid, 50 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

Leaflet Department, M.W. 8. A., 3 Park St., 
Boston, Mass 














WALTER BAKER & CO.,’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


** Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


—Medical and Surgical Journal, 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 


TRADE -MARK. 


Established 1780. 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 




















YOUR BEST INTERESTS 


Will be served by making sure of health, | 
It will be a loss of time and money to be 

stricken with serious illness, Take Hood's | 
Sarsaparilla and purify your blood. In 


this way all germs of disease will be ex- | 


pelled, sickness and suffering will be 
avoided, and your health will be pre- 
served, Isn’t this a wise course? 


Hoop’s PIL.s are the only pills to take 
with Hood's Sarsaparilla. Price, 25 cents, 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this oftice. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf. 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Sing'e Leatlets, 15 cents per hun 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leatlets, 30 cents per hun 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for J0 cents 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

WomaAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by ~— | B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal ney 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALIY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








BY MAIL. Free C t 
SHORTHAN D Roret's School, Corning, N.Y 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. "ed. Society 
Will commence its next regular course °f lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Kutland St., on 
Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 





For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 

SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D 





UFFICK AND RESIDENCK. 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


‘The Drs. give their attention to both GENKRAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave 
and a2ist St. 
Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session, Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven and-a-hal months, 
Feecoue Laboratory courses in all departments, 











Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLARA MarR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

HOOSAG 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD 7oxxE 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898, 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


em g Works of Art 


Za Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBUNETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 
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NEW YORE. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Fes. 26, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The local clubs of New York State were 
asked to celebrate Miss Anthony’s 79th 
birthday, which occurred on February 15. 
Many responded enthusiastically In the 
Syracuse Club selections were read from 
her life, and a social hour was spent in 
honor of the day. The members were also 
asked to make voluntary contributions to 
the work. This was all in addition to the 
regular programme on the same after- 
noon. That embraced excellent papers 
by two newspaper women of the city, who 
are members of the club. They gave on 
their subject, ‘‘Women in Journalism,” 
the results of experience and careful 
study. 

Not in the whole State is there a more 
wide-awake club than the one at Groton, 
Tompkins County. It was organized less 
than a year ago, with Mrs, A. M. Baldwin 
as president. She has had experience in 
such work, having been the first president 
of a flourishing literary club,—the Colum- 
bian. The leading members are promi- 
nent women, actively identified with club 
interests as well as with all other good 
movements in the town. Last week, as 
on a previous visit, I was the fortunate 
guest of Mrs. Smiley and her daughter, 
Mrs. Rhodes, who are both ardent suf- 
fragists. Some of the men of the place 
had proposed to appropriate a portion of 
the academy grounds, which are the pride 
of the village, to a new engine house, The 
women of Groton luckily can vote, and 
they have decided opinions on this ques- 
tion. As Mrs. Rhodes forcibly remarked: 
‘Even the anti-suffragists want to vote 
when anything arouses their interest in a 
public matter.”” The women taxpayers 
for the most part declared they preferred 
to be assessed to buy a lot for the engine 
house rather than have the school grounds 
encroached upon. So strong an opposi- 
tion has developed that the scheme is 
likely to be abandoned by its supporters» 
and is thus saved a defeat at the polls. 
Women’s opinions, when they have votes 
behind them, meet more consideration 
than those of disfranchised citizens. 

The Groton Club arranged an evening 
meeting for me in the Congregational 
Church, which was well attended. Mrs. 
Baldwin presided. On the next afternoon 
the members gave a reception to invited 
guests at the home of Mrs. Hare. The 
president, Mrs. Baldwin, gave an account 
of Miss Anthony’s trial for illegal voting, 
and your correspondent gave a brief re- 
view of Miss Anthony’s life, concluding 
with an appeal for new members and a 
stronger organization to push the work so 
heroically begun by the pioneers of wom- 
en’s cause. A number of those who were 
guests joined the club, and there was 
much enthusiasm. Refreshments were 
served, and the talk was general, with al- 
most no opposition to the question under 
discussion. 

The breadth and liberality of Groton 
women are remarkable,—a most encour- 
aging sign of the progress of our sex. I 
know of few places where the signs are so 
positive and so abundant. Groton has a 
woman bank president, Mrs. Marsh, who, 
with her daughter, Mrs. Tanner, is ready 
to help on every good cause, 

At Newfield, a smaller village of Tomp- 
kins County, [found a deep interest in 
the work. It had never been presented 
there before, yet not an ‘“‘anti’’ could be 
found. Iv is only in the centres of wealth, 
fashion, and consequent conservatism, 
that the opponents of progress are found 
in any appreciable number. 

I addressed the Chautauqua Circle in 
the afternoon, and in the evening spoke 
in one of the Newfield churches to a good 
audience. Tompkins County’s efficient 
president, Mrs. Lucy H. Calkins, of Ithaca, 
was present in the afternoon, and spoke 
of the need of organization. In the even- 
ing the Newfield P. E. Club was formed, 
with Mrs. Nellie E. A. Van Kirk as presi- 
dent, and Miss Delia Cox as secretary. 
Mrs. Van Kirk is a young woman, ready 
to push the work. Mrs. Van Kirk the 
elder, Mrs. Percival Dudley, and Mrs. 
Puff are also deeply interested. The new 
club starts off auspiciously. 

In other parts of the State excellent 
work is being done. Miss Mary Coolidge, 
president of the P. E. Club of Phelps, On- 
tario County, reports twenty-four on the 
roll, with two or three more pledged to 
join at the next meeting. 

Mrs. Martha J. H. Stebbins, of Church- 
ville, Monroe County, who is both local 
and county president, reports twenty-two 
active members. 

The Bath Club, Steuben County, organ- 
ized last summer, with Mrs. Jeannette R. 
Leavitt as president. It is growing and 
holding enthusiastic meetings. Another 
of Steuben’s Clubs, at Hornellsville, cele- 
brated Miss Anthony’s birthday by a 
large parlor meeting, Mrs. A. N. Cole 
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presiding. The programme 
music, an address by Rev. L. H. Squires, 


included | has been broad enough to welcome every- 


body within its walls. Many a lecturer, 


an original poem by Mr. Squires, and a | many a reformer, owes his or her pleasant 


paper upon “Science and Religion,” by 
Hon. Frank B. Church, of Wellsville. 
Refreshments were served, and the guests 
lingered until a iate bour. 

Such entertainments spread the knowl- 
edge of our cause and strengthen our 
membership. I believe our clubs too often 
neglect the social side and the financial 
needs of the work for the study, which, 
while essential, is not the only important 
work of a club. 

One of the best study programmes I 
have seen is that prepared for use in the 
Groton Club. It embraces the national 
constitution, the essential points in Amer- 
ican history, with current topics and an 
occasional literary selection suggested by 
the main theme. I have secured a copy of 
the programme, and will gladly furnish it 
to any club desiring it. 

HARRIET MAY MILLS. 


-_--— 


BROOKLYN W. 8S. A. 








BROOKLYN, FEB. 27, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Association, on Feb. 21, was of much 
interest. There was a good attendance. 
The subject was General Government. 
Mrs. Craigie, to whom the city owes 
a debt of gratitude for the work she 
has done towards the establishing of a 
free library, had charge of the day. Mrs. 
Craigie said that she believed woman suf- 
frage had few real opponents, but many are 
indifferent. Few incline to say that they 
are against it, but most do nothing for it. 
She thought that if we would look to the 
bottom of most public work in schools 
and charities, we should find that a wo- 
man was the originator, and that her value 
was shown in many public fields. 

The next speaker, Mrs. Henry A. Pow- 
ell, one of the five women who for three 


years served so ably upon our Board of | 


Education, spoke of ‘‘Self-Government as | 
— ; : She | pared by Mr. and Mrs. Hooker for the 


Related to General Government.”’ 
compared the unsystematic Russian school 
of Tolstoi, in which is the freedom of 
anarchy, with our own public schools, 
conducted in their orderly way, showing 
clearly the latter’s advantage. She said 
there should be no aristocracy of learning, 
and honor should be the touchstone 
among men and women. It is actions, 
not axioms, that make character. 

Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, president of 
the Kings County Political Equality 
League, said that government should be 
resolved into a science, with equal rights 
as its objective point. She spoke favor- 
ably of the Swiss referendum, 

One gladly welcomed by those assembled 
was Dr. Homer C. Bristol, the principal 
of a public school which has four thou- 
sand pupils. He wished that parents 
would go more to the schools, and know 
the teachers, and allow the teachers to 
know them and their children better, so 
that there would be coéperation in home 
and school. A high state of discipline is 
necessary in these large schools, and he 
believes that through parents’ and teach- 
ers’ meetings there would be fewer com- 
plaints, and more done towards the devel- 
opment of the individual. He thought 
illustrated teaching necessary in every 
school, and that pictures thrown on sheets 
from slides is the happiest way to teach 
children about the earth. 

Another speaker, recently upon the 
School Board, was Miss Isabel M. Chap- 
man, who said that no one should join any 
society with a negative belief. It is the 
active belief that is needed, for no one 
can be useful without action. 

CHARLOTTE H. CHAPMAN, Rec. Sec. 


WISCONSIN. 





Dope@r’s CoRNER, WIs., FEB. 21, 1899. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A true home—how its influence radi- 
ates and permeates every household about 
it and helps to make other homes possible! 
Such a home has been that of W. M. 
Frazier and M. M. Frazier, of Mukwonago, 
during the past fifty years. To few hus- 
bands and wives is it granted to live fifty 
years together, or to progress thought- 
fully together during so long atime. Yet 
these two have grown more thoughtful 
and more serious during this half century, 
so filled with many earnest problems of 


life. 
A true home has theirs been, and yet it 


[— of Mukwonago to the genial 
welcome there received. Many a lecture, 
| many a lecture course, has been ren- 
dered possible in Mukwonago by the 
aid of these two earnest workers. Many 
a lecture committee would have given up 
in despair, but forthem. I do not dare to 
say how many years Mrs. Frazier has 
taken the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, but am cer- 
tain it is for more than a quarter of a 
century. She is an indefatigable worker 
in many lines; has been treasurer of the 
school district for many years, president 
of the W. C. T. U., always has one or more 
offices in State, district, county or local 
suffrage society, is teacher of the Bible 
class in the U. and M. Sunday School, 
president of the Mukwonago Library 
Association, and writes many charming 
verses. Her husband is always her 
thoughtful co-laborer. More fortunate 
than some in worldly goods, they are 
blessed with the disposition to use their 
means to make the world better. 

The U. and M. Church Society cele- 
brated the golden wedding of Mr. and 
Mrs, Frazier on the afternoon and even- 
ing of Feb. 18, in the hall belonging to 
the society. It was fitting that everybody 
should be invited to the celebration of 
two who had proved their friendship for 
everybody. It was also most fitting that 
Mrs. Frazier should speak to those pres- 
ent of the changes in the condition of 
women which have taken place during 
these fifty years. 

ALURA COLLINS HOLLISTER. 





a 


CONNECTICUT. 








HARTFORD, Conn., MARCH 3, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The woman suffrage committee of the 
Connecticut Legislature is to give a 
hearing March 9, at 2 P. M., in Represen- 
| tatives’ Hall, upon a bill granting muni- 
cipal suffrage to women. This bill, pre- 





| State Association, was introduced through 
courtesy by Representative Coats, of North 
| Stonington. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Mary 
| Seymour Howell, of New York, will ad- 
| dress the committee upon that occasion. 
| Several bright speakers from various 
parts of Connecticut will also be present 
to speak in behalf of the measure. A 
good hearing is anticipated. 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Asso. 
ciation will hold its annual convention in 
Unity Hall, Hartford, the day following 
the hearing, with the same array of 
speakers. ELIZABETH D. BAcon, 

Vice-Pres. Conn. W. 8. A. 
ie 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


PIERRE, S. D., FEB. 28, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The fact that the first reports in regard 
to our suffrage amendment announced 
that it had carried has helped our cause. 
Many women who had not avowed them- 
selves to be suffragists said it made them 
feel of more importance as individuals 
than they had ever done before, and they 
were glad to be made voters. The long 
period of uncertainty as to the final result 
kept public interest alive. If the vote 
were taken again now, there would be a 
large vote cast on each side. 

The change in the status of the question 
in social circles here is quite marked. In 
our women’s club meetings, where two 
years ago one was stared at for introduc- 
ing the subject, we now find three-fourths 
of the members active suffragists, and 
various phases of the matter are con- 
tinually claiming warm and earnest con- 
sideration. 

As soon as people come to see that the 
right of suffrage is a fundamental prin- 
ciple, concerning women’s lives and all the 
affairs of State just as man suffrage affects 
men, and realize that it is divorced from 
prohibition by its promoters, the case is 
won, except with the occasional politican 
whose methods will not bear the test of 
women’s scrutiny. 

I enclose a clipping from the Sioux 
Falls Argus-Leader. Itis amusing to see 
how keen this law-maker is to put men 
and women on the plane of equality, when 
the advantage is on the woman’s side. 

I have spoken with our congressman, 
who is a very pronounced anti-suffragist, 
concerning the justice of permitting the 








women of our new possessions to come 


into citizenship on the same terms as men. 
He admitted that they were probably 
quite as worthy. 

A bill has been introduced in our 
State Legislature providing for the print- 
ing of any proposed amendment of the 
constitution upon a separate ballot in- 
stead of, as now, upon the ballot with the 
names of candidates for office. It will 
insure more attention for the amendments 
hereafter if this become a law. There is 
some talk of making an effort to pass a 
law by which no amendment can be car- 
ried until a majority of all the voters of 
the State vote for it. Itis not likely that 
this folly will be committed, as it would 
virtually put the power into the hands of 
the ignorant and the careless to defeat 
any measure proposed. 

JANE R. BREEDEN. 


oe 


PENNSYLVANIA. 








HARRISBURG, PENN., FEB. 17, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We have just held an enthusiastic suf- 
frage meeting in the Capitol at Harris- 
burg. A member of the House introduced 
a resolution asking for the use, by the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tipn, of the Legislative Hall of the House. 
The request was granted by a unanimous 
vote. A local paper said: 


The Woman Suffrage Association of 
Pennsylvania met last night in the House 
of Representatives. The Carlisle Indian 
Band of sixty pieces, Prof. Dennison 
Wheeler, leader, was also present. Judge 
Ashman was to have been present, but 
was detained by the storm. 

The meeting was presided over by Mrs. 
Rudolph Blankenburg, president of the 
Association. Mrs. Alvah H. Boyer, chair- 
man of press work, spoke, as did also 
Miss Diana Hirschler, attorney at law, of 
Philadelphia. 

The meeting was opened with a selec- 
tion by the Indian band, after which Mrs, 
Blankenburg said that the industrial and 
educational doors had long been opened 
to women, but that the political door still 
remained closed. It would be best to 
classify the people into eight classes, the 
men and the others, the ‘‘silent seven,” 
the women and their peers,—the Indians, 
children, aliens, idiots, insane, and crimi- 
nals. It had been the intention to have 
representatives of all the seven here, but 
the only ones present were the Indians, 
and they had told their story in music. 
The aliens did not take enough interest to 
be present, the inclemency of the weather 
kept the idiots and insane away, while the 
criminals found it impossible to attend, 
and sent their regrets. Mrs. Blankenburg 
pointed out the advantage of woman’s 
help in all public questions, and then in- 
troduced Mrs. Boyer, who made a most 
eloquent address. 

Mrs. Boyer pointed out the ability of 
women, and her address on ‘*‘Women’s 
Organizations’’ was as practical as it was 
eloquent. Her prophecy of the future of 
woman was a most beautiful word-pic- 
ture. At the conclusion she received 
much applause. 

Miss Diana Hirschler proved a most in- 
teresting talker, and showed by statistics 
that the opposition to women in politics 
was rapidly growing weaker. She dis- 
cussed woman’s sphere, from the time of 
Lucy Stone until the present. By her fine 
delivery, her charming personality, and 
the logic of her argument, she soon won 
her audience to the most respectful atten- 
tion. She received great applause, and 
after more music the meeting adjourned. 


In addition to our Intestate Bill, which 
is framed with a view to the more liberal 
distribution, for women, of the estates of 
intestates, a bill to enlarge the compe- 
tency of the wife to testify against her 
husband, and a bill to enlarge the property 
rights of married women, are under con- 
sideration. 

In closing, I must say that our suffrage 
views created more interest and received 
more friendly comment than at any of the 
previous meetings held in the Capitol. 
The committee were surprised at the 
courtesy extended by members of both 
Houses. Our bill found three voluntary 
sponsors in the Senate. We were provided 
with seats on the floor of either House 
when in attendance upon the sessions. 
Altogether, we feel much encouraged by 
the gain of sentiment in favor of our 
cause. LucreTIA L. BLANKENBURG, 

State President. 
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THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE Square. — “The Prodigal 
Daughter” has made such a success that 
it has been determined to continue it for 
the coming week, the third of its perform- 
ance. This notable departure from the 
custom at this theatre bas been made im- 
perative by the great demand for seats, 
the audiences of the last week having 
again filled the house to overflowing and 
shown that the public at large keenly 
appreciates the splendid performances 
given by the company. Many additions 
have been made to the realistic features of 
the play in the last two weeks. The many 
other attractions in preparation will pre- 
vent the continuance of “The Prodigal 
Daughter” beyond the coming week. Mr. 
C. Haddon’s Chamber’s modern play, ‘The 
Idler,”’ is annnounced for the week begin- 
ning Monday, March 13. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 





New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
March 6, 3.30 P.M. Artand Literature Commit- 
tee. Mr. Wm. Ralph Emerson will speak on “By- 
ways in Art.” 





Housekeeper.—A refined woman, an experi- 
enced housekeeper, would like a position as 
housekeeper for elderly lady, or charge in a 
pawl where other helpers are ne gy and 
faithful services would be a pee . Isaccus- 
tomed to reading aloud, and is considered by her 
friends one of the best of non-professional 
readers. Situation in or near Boston preferred. 
Address Mrs. S. C. C., 266 Cresent Street, Wal- 
tham, Mass. 


Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 


359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 
BOSTON. 
(Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER, 


Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means. 

OFFICE HOURS, 9—11, and 4—5. 
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$6 a year 
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Newspaper in the World 
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Address THE SUN, New York 
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Also 
Night Drawers 
For-ehildren from 2 to 8 years. 


Miss C. Bates, 29 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, Catalogue Free. MASS. 











Our glove, waist, neck- 
wear and veiling 
departments 
are very complete in the 
newest and most reliable 

goods. 


Our Glove 
Department 
was never more thor- 
oughly equipped with 
good wearing gloves 
at popular prices, an 
Our Waist Department 


is showing a complete line of French Flannel 
Poplin Waists that are giving great satisfaction 


M. F. Fisk, 144 Tremont Street. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 


[I a monthly pa er devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Martlia Andrews, Editor 
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